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HE complaint is made that there is a dearth 

of promising young men in the ministry. 

How could it be otherwise? Don’t you imagine that 
many a young man in whom you might have pride 
and who might render magnificent service, seeing the 
near-starvation wage of our ministers, will hesitate 
before he condemns his young wife to a lifetime of 
grinding care in a minister’s household, with the 
‘knowledge that as he grows old there will be less 
of money and more of care, and when he dies there 
will be only care?” a a o oe 
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BOSTON, JULY 5, 1923 
God’s in Steel 
300D READER, who chide us 


ENT 
‘because we have said no recent word on the 
twelve-hour day. Do go back a year ago, when we 
said it was bound to pass away, after the Presi- 
dent had instructed the steel gentlemen gathered 
in the White House to stop wringing the sweat 
and the soul out of the workers. God moves 
slowly through righteous men. 
all spoken in his stead. Jews, Catholics, Quakers, 
Evangelicals through their puissant Federal Coun- 
cil, Universalists and Unitarians, have officially 
told Judge Gary, who said he would be guided by 
public opinion in the twelve-hour day. They say 
with one voice that it must end. The judge has 
many other problems, such as markets, prices, and 
annoying labor unions, and it is to be remembered 
he is human and cannot be perfect in everything. 
If his recent sermon before the Iron and Steel 
Institute on the Bible in business contained an 
unctuous application that the twelve-hour day is 
Christian for steel workers, be charitable, for many 
preachers at times say curious things. 

Now he knows we were all listening, and that 
the twelve-hour day is finished in the minds of all 
decent people. What’s believed becomes adopted. 
The fact will come soon, though it may seem to 
such as our reader that the human injustice is 
an unconscionable time dying, as it was once said 
of a great but not greatly beloved king. We speak 
plainly and not in parable another word: The 
holders of steel stock ought to be the very first 
among those who are glad that the change comes, 
because no permanent business was ever set up 
in this world that violated the souls and bodies of 
men, and no business is worth a dollar’s investment 
which fails to keep the rights of man above the 
. demands of Dives.. We are gradually getting edu- 
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cated to the point where sound morals make suc- 
cessful business. God’s in steel as God’s in his 
heaven. 


No Ten Commandments? 


HAT BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT, army 

chaplain, steerage passenger, onetime head 
of Philippine diocese, now of diocese of Western 
New York, said last week to candidates for 
orders in the Episcopal Church was exactly what 
Jesus said to the people who kept quoting Moses 
to him as the ultimate authority. The bishop— 
how rare for a bishop!—said the Ten Command- 
ments should be eliminated from the Prayer Book 
because people regarded them as a complete Chris- 
tian standard, when they are not. He would 
make the love of God and the love of man, as 
taught by Jesus, the whole law for the church. 
That is a much higher and harder law. This great 
ecclesiastic must have known what a shock his 
simple words would produce, for Christianity has 
by no means left behind the things of the letter 
for the newer, re-creative things of the spirit,— 
Moses for Christ. Of course we shall hear from 
Mosaic minds that he thinks it is not important 
to say a judicial word against lying, stealing, 
adultery, and breaking the Sabbath. Is it not 
reckless for a bishop to speak like that? And this . 
shows how little of the religion of Jesus we really 
have. 

People require, or they think they do, the school- 
master’s rules for living rather than the spiritual 
quickening and idealism for life. Of course, so 
long as they think they do, they do. But is it not 
a sorry commentary on spiritual religion that we 
are still children in mind and behavior, requiring 
the thou-shalts and the thou-shalt-nots for the 
details of life’s routine, when we might become 
masters of the art of living by filling our lives © 
with the grace which comes always when men are 
in the spirit of holiness, seek the truth in sincerity, 
and so thoroughly learn of the nature of God as to 
live by his will as a matter of unconscious habit? 
A truly Christian person, which means a person 
who lives a normal human life, keeps his career 
above the law of Mosaic duties precisely as a true 
citizen keeps his mind free of the policeman armed 
with the city’s ordinances against evil-doers. He is 
above the law because religion has a way of intui- 
tively respecting statutes and of inspiring people 
to pursue life as creators of higher values. Reli- 
gion is always moving ahead, making a better, 
which means a less literal and legalistic, world. 


A Gentleman’s Church 


ee THING BISHOP BRENT said: 
“The Episcopal Church needs a shaking up. 
It must get rid of the notion that it is a church 
for so-called culture, that it is a gentleman’s 
church.” That is true doctrine for all the 
churches, our own Unitarian not least. Yes- 
terday Baptists, Methodists, and Congregational- 
ists in their gospel were for the common people, 
whom they served with gladness. But all these — 
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put on airs nowadays, and the common people get 
little place in the noble piles which stand upon 
great city boulevards, jewels of architectural 


beauty without, and so exquisitely refined within - 


that a meticulous literary editor would come ‘and 
go with anticipation and delight, though if he 
became an ordinary human being he might not 
hear that good news which tells each one of us 
how to be born again into new and larger spiritual 
life. The gospel of the superior people is esthetic 
appreciation rather than spiritual regeneration. 
As the Bishop says, it is a religion for gentlemen, 
a propriety rather than a prophecy. It is amazing 
how much wealth there is in the world to keep that 
idea going! 

About ourselves it was said long ago by one of 
our own number, Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
Unitarianism and Episcopalianism were the “high- 
caste” religions of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He called Unitarians “white-handed” and 
Episcopalians “ruftle-shirt.”” With the other Chris- 
tian church people “they did not exchange so 
many cards as they did checks and dollars.” He 
spoke of New England and particularly of Boston. 
We still have that reputation among persons who 
ought to know that much change has come. Uni- 
tarians as one meets them in the flesh are people 
with level heads about everything, and chiefly 
about the fundamentals of religion. There is a 
small portion of the communion which inherits the 
Victorian tradition of caste, but the way in which 
we have evolved in the past generation is a magnifi- 
cent spiritual advance, with much yet to be done. 
We need, for one thing, to get rid completely of 
that type of paternal overlord who rules and kills 
the parish. We are making headway. 


Truth and Conditions 


TF A THING WAS TRUE ‘in 1915, is it true in 

' 1923? Or does truth vary with conditions? 
Both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in the State of Massachusetts adopted reso- 
lutions in harmony with great traditions during 
the sessions of February eight and a half years ago. 
They were presented to the Congress of the United 
States through Senator Lodge, and are officially 
on file in Washington. They requested Congress 
to make the following declaration: 

Tun Unitep Srarps or AMERICA AFFIRMS THE 
POLITICAL UNITY OF ALL MANKIND. 

Iv AFFIRMS THH SUPREMACY OF WORLD SOVEREIGNTY 
OVER NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

Iv PROMISES LOYAL OBEDIENCE TO THAT SOVEREIGNTY. 

Iv BELIEVES THAT THE TIME HAS COME FOR THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE WORLD GOVERNMENT, WITH LEGISLATIVE, 
JUDICIAL, AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

If INVITES ALL NATIONS TO JOIN WITH IT IN THE 
FORMAL ESTABLISHMENT OF THAT GOVERNMENT. 


As Dr. E. Talmadge Root says, there was no fear 
of a “superstate” then. We add, there was no fear 
state at all! Then we were great, not little Ameri- 
cans in at least one commonwealth. Prof. Wood- 
man Bradbury said, when he was asked how the 
legislators did it, the time was good for clarity 
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of vision. We saw the horrors and iniquities of 
the World War. But now we have no vision? 
Lord, take the veil from our eyes. 


A Father’s Will 


* O OFTEN HAVE I SEEN a father’s fortune 
become the undoing of his children, and 
rather than expose you to such a risk I rejoice 
that I have no fortune to leave to you, my dear 
children.” So wrote the noted Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf of Philadelphia in his will. He died 
June 12. He continued, as if it were a good mes- 
sage for the world to read,—as it is indeed: “You 
have received the necessary education and the 
home stimulus necessary to hew out for yourselves 
a useful career without the aid of an inheritance. 
... IT was obliged to make my way in life from my 
twelfth year, and I have seemingly been all the 
stronger for it. The consciousness that whatever 
fortune you shall have or whatever honorable posi- 
tion you shall occupy is of your making will some 
day become to you a source of supreme satisfaction. 
Let whatever encouragement I have given toward 
attaining that end be one of my legacies to you.” 
What if the rabbi had been a man of wealth? 
Would he have favored the return of his fortune 
to the society whence it came? Probably not. He 
might answer that the quest of goods is not a pri- 
mary human duty; yet some people must work in 
the market-place, and their proper reward is partly 
material. The wise father can leave no legacy 
equal to that of a sterling character, a noble spirit; 
but the form of expression may be commercial and 
financial. In that case he owes it to his children 
that they know how to use money and property 
with skill and social virtue. The materials of 
industry are instrumentalities for character-mak- 
ing as well as wealth-producing. The basic lesson 
for all people to learn, whether rich or poor, deal- 
ers in ideas or in stocks, is that we are here to 
render a service, and our place in the spiritual 
kingdom is exactly in the measure that we are 
useful and just according to our ability. 


Notes 


“That’s all very nice about free thinking and 
free speaking in class-room,” says a Dartmouth 
sophomore, referring to the REGISTER editorial on 
“The Amherst Case,” June 28, “but if you have a 
hunch your Prof. will flunk you in his course if you 
offer opinions different from his, what are you 
going to do about it? I want to pass.” Well, we 
hadn’t thought about that. It does bring the mat- 
ter down to earth, doesn’t it? How much of that 
sort of thing is to be found in the colleges? 


Many Unitarians go, during the summer, to 
resorts where there are Unitarian churches which 
are kept open frequently for their particular bene- 
fit. When Sunday comes, why not pay the church 
a visit, meet the minister and people, get the per- 
spective of another church besides your own? 
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Peasant Premier Enriched Himself 


Stamboulisky’s House a Hoarding-Place of Enormous Wealth 


Mr. Tonjoroff was on the spot when 
Stamboulisky fell and died by assas- 
sination. The startling facts of the 
Premier’s hoarding of enormous sums 
of money, discovered after his death, 
are printed here for the first time, to 
the best of our knowledge. 


NE OF THE MOST -striking events 
of the period following the war was 
recorded in the history of the time on 
June 9, when the government of Alex- 


ander Stamboulisky was overthrown in 
Bulgaria and its personnel 


cast into prison with the tem- 
porary exception of Stamboul- 
isky himself. It was the 
work of as clean-cut, prompt, 
and energetic a revolution as 
is often recorded in the an- 
nals of current revolutions. 

Twenty-four hours after the 
first Stamboulisky peasant po- 
liceman had surrendered his 
arms, Bulgaria was function- 
ing regularly, and hardly a 
detail remained unexecuted of 
the popular movement that 
had resulted in the overthrow 
of the man who in many ways 
- had figured as a_ political 
leader to be reckoned with. 
For instance, two days before 

' the fall of Stamboulisky, an 
American educator who was 
visiting Sofia—Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

~ —issued a statement in the 
Bulgarian capital giving his 
estimate of the compulsory 

«labor conscription law framed 
and applied by Stamboulisky 
as “in many respects the most 
striking and the most signifi- 
eant economic-educational 
movement of our day.” 

A few days earlier than 
that, the Serbian newspapers were laud- 
ing Stamboulisky as a hopeful element 
of order and of strength in his part of 
the world. A few weeks still earlier, by 
obtaining a conditional reduction of the 
Bulgarian reparation debt payable in 
the next sixty years from $2,500,000,000 
to $550,000,000, Stamboulisky had so 
powerfully buttressed Bulgarian credit 
that the unit of Bulgarian currency, the lev, 
had risen in value from 150 to the dollar 
to 92 to the dollar, a success that fairly 
puzzled the financial world. 

These remarkable achievements in so- 
cial organization, in international - rela- 
tions, and in national finance marked 
Stamboulisky a man of magnitude even 
among the great. But this superman had 
clay feet. This revealing fact was un- 
questionably demonstrated when, in the 
course of a raid on his farm-home on the 
outskirts of Sofia, the troops came upon 


vast quantities of money which the Pre- 


mier could not have earned even by 
the most fabulously fortunate invest- 
ments. 


The searchers, for instance, found there 
no less than 20,000,000 leva in Bulgarian 
currency and 4,000,000 francs in foreign 
currency, Swiss, French, and English. 
The aggregate wealth found at this one 


‘spot amounted to about 50,000,000 leva, 


which sum included vast quantities of 
crisp, new 1,000-lev bills printed by the 
American Bank Note Company in New 


Keystone Photograph 
ALEXANDER amma i DECEIVED THE VERY 
ELECT 


Posing as a friend of the peasantry, a dirt-farmer of Napole- 
onie ambition, he went to his doom while words of adulation 


were still in his ears 


York, and still in the original packages. 
As might be surmised, these bills were 
printed with the sweat of the Bulgarian 
farmers, and it was the Bulgarian farm- 
ers upon whom the strength of Stamboul- 
isky rested. It was the Bulgarian farmer 
that Alexander Stamboulisky, himself a 
farmer in his youth and the son of a 
farmer, utilized to the full in a scheme 
of demagoguery hardly equaled in this 
period of world demagoguery. 
Stamboulisky’s method—and they called 
him the Bulgarian Robespierre—was 
based upon the simple assumption which 
made P. T. Barnum a success, the assump- 
tion that the limits to human credulity 
are hardly discernible in the distance. 
He promised the peasant everything. He 
assured him that he had been hardly 
dealt with through the ages, that the 
time had come for him to assert himself, 
and that if he did assert himself there 


were no heights of prosperity and happi- 
ness to which he could not surely attain. 
The farmer believed him, as peasants 
have believed his kind for centuries. 

So he surrounded himself with peas- 
ants, did this superman. From the high- 
est offices to the lowest, it was the peas- 
ant that ruled Bulgaria. And the basis 
of this government of peasants was the 
“vellow guard,” the body of policemen 
in Sofia and all other cities, who had dis- 
carded the peasant’s. dress for the gen- 
darme’s uniform at the bidding of the 

peasant Premier. These po- 
licemen, in all cities and es- 
pecially in Sofia, were the 
pretorian guard that  sur- 
rounded the dictator, ready to 
do his bidding. 

His “yellow guard” organ- 
ized, Stamboulisky gaye na- 
tive capital and native intel- 
lect in Bulgaria to understand 
that, like a certain Bourbon 
of history, he was the state. 
He practically banished Bul- 
garian enterprise, shook the 
banking system of Sofia to its 
foundations, seized property 
worth millions on some legal 
pretext or another, and sold 
it for a song to his friends 
and followers; ruled with a 
hand of iron as the spokesman 
and the mandatory of the 
“toiling masses.” 

-It is circumstantially re- 

lated in Sofia that he had 

uttered the vow that, in cer- 
tain eventualities, like the 
continued resistance of its 
citizens to his designs, he 
would “level Sofia with the 
ground,” and it was arranged 
that he would celebrate his 
jubilee with a Napoleonic 
demonstration next Septem- 
* ber, on the occasion of the 
consecration of the beautiful 
new cathedral, “Alexander Nevsky,” tak- 
ing advantage of the coincidence in bap- 
tismal names. The feast of Alexander 
Nevsky was also to be the feast of Alex- 


ander Stamboulisky. It was even re 
ported, semi-humorously but with a 


background of sober truth, that on that 
occasion, having lightly set the young 
and exceedingly popular king aside, the 
peasant Premier would have himself sol- 
emnly crowned king of the Bulgarians. 
Along with his claptrap of dema- 
goguery, Stamboulisky displayed imagi- 
native and administrative powers that im- 
pressed such republican and scholarly 
minds as that of Dr. Monroe. The uni- 
versal conscription of both male and 
female citizens of a given age was based 


upon the theory advanced by him—a 
theory held many years ago by such men 


as Henry James—that every citizen ought 
(Continued on page 646) 
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The Crime of the Church 


Mr. Hays is the master of the 
motion-picture world, and was for- 
merly Postmaster-General. As a poli- 
tician he has won distinction. In his 
own Presbyterian Church he is an 
elder of high repute. The following 
article THe Reaister is glad to pub- 
lish with Mr. Hays’s approval. He 
gave it as an address before the re- 
cent General Assembly in Indianap- 
olis. 


RELIGION IS THE ONE ESSENTIAL INDUS- 
TRY IN THE WORLD. 


The management of that industry is in 
the hands of ministers. Though its 
Genesis is divine and its Revelation is 
eternal, its usefulness and indeed its sur- 
vival are in the hands of these adminis- 
trators. 

They insure the perpetuity of the 
Church, without which the Republic would 
die. They make certain the security of 
property, for if men “cease to believe in 
God they cease to respect property.” They 
have been the most potent agents in all 
the nation’s steps of progress, either lead- 
ing or guiding those who lead. They have 
given and are giving their lives to the mak- 
ing of manhood, and in the manhood of its 
people is the safety of the nation. They have 
fed patriotism in trying times; they have 
not merely “followed the flag and kept 
step with the music of the Union”; they 
have carried the flag and made the music 
of the Union. They are the most force- 
ful factors in all that goes for our actual 
temporal welfare. And above all and 
over all, they come into our most sacred 
relationships, keeping us in tune with the 
Infinite and bringing to us that without 
- which we would perish eternally. 


FoR THIS LIFE OF SERVICE THEIR AVERAGE 
MATERIAL COMPENSATION IS LESS THAN 
THAT PAID OUR ALIEN DITCH-DIGGERS. 
SITUATION, LONG ENDURED, IS AN _ ECO- 
NOMIC AND MORAL CRIME. 


We discuss and cry from high and low 
places for this and that readjustment. 
We spin theories of political economies ; 
we cry for fuller freedom and more 
rigorous regulation; and in all the reach- 
ing for this or that,, we have managed 
and will manage to lift yet higher and 
higher. But the reconstruction and read- 
justment of our people, made necessary by 
the advance of civilization, the right use of 
our increased prosperity, power, and in- 
fluence in the world, can only be insured 
if the spirit of Christianity is incarnated 
in our people through the work and the 
preaching of the Church; and our new 
and necessary social adjustments must be 
in line with its teachings or they: will not 
endure. And yet while we plead for 
labor’s remuneration, and capital’s proper 
consideration, and for a thousand and one 
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more or less necessary things, we ignore the 
continued pauperization of the preacher. 

We quickly must find the ways and 
means of making automatically certain 
the impossibility of conflicts between 
great basic economic and industrial forces 
such as was almost precipitated in the 
strikes of last year, or our democracy is a 
failure. That can be done. We have to 
find the solution of other problems of 
successful representative government, and 
we will. And we simply must, not as a 
matter of charity-in any sense, not even 
as a matter of justice, essential as justice 
is, but as a matter of sheer common sense 
and good judgment, if we would have the 
world’s essential industry endure, if we 
would have the Chureh of Jesus Christ 
preserved as the holding thread in our 
moral, social, and commercial fabric and 
the one impelling element of causation in 
our progress, if we are to progress—we 
simply must take hold of this matter of 
the underpaid preacher and adjust it. Let 
no one mistake its importance. 

We are prone to take things for granted 
and not consider the part which the min- 
ister of the gospel plays in our lives. It 
makes no difference to what denomination 
we may belong; if we profess Christianity 
at all, if we call ourselves members of 
any church, the servant of that church, 
whom we call by the Scriptural term 
which Jesus used, the ministrR, holds a 
peculiar place in our lives which no legal 
adviser, no family doctor, no teacher, no 
government official, no political leader, no 
dear and intimate friend, no member of 
our own family even, holds. In a very real 
sense, the minister is the INTERPRETER OF 


‘Gop. We see through a glass darkly; we 


hear through a thousand veils faintly. We 
are conscious of the presence of the 
Almighty, but our ignorant minds cannot 
understand the language that He speaks. 
The minister, having sought out the king- 
dom of heaven, and sojourned there even 
while he was yet a dweller on earth, trans- 
lates for us the mysterious language and 
places us in relation with Him who is 
and who upholds all law, spiritual and 
natural, and who is merciful because He is 
just. 

The minister is the proclaimer of eternal 
values to men caught in the tangles of 
ephemeral things, the snares of gossip 
and show, care and pride and self-absorp- 
tion, greed and fear and hate, and ignoble 
getting and spending. We go to him when 
we are lost, to show us the way. On 
stormy seas we look to him as to a light- 
house. Out of the bewildering maze of 
unrealities we seek him to have him point 
us to the things which are real. 

We cannot realize what the minister 
means to the individual or to the com- 
munity until we try to imagine what 
existence would be without him. No wor- 
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ship, no sacraments, no baptism, no mar- 
yiage ceremony save the signing of a 
contract ; at the grave, the lowering of the 
coffin in silence with no word of to- 
morrow. We could not bear it a week. 
We should starve. We could not exist as 
a nation if we did not have among us, 
working early and late, interpreters of 
God, reminding us in days of prosperity, 
as in days of adversity, that, in the last 


analysis, the eternal things are the only 


things that count. 

And what do we do for those who fur- 
nish the leaven for our individual lives 
and for our national life? We magnifi- 
cently reward those who buy and sell; we 
reward well, but not quite so well, those 
who produce the things which others buy 
and sell; what now do we do for those 
who neither produce nor deal in material 
things, but whose function is to interpret 
eternity to the struggling heart, to lead to 
God the bewildered and wayward chil- 
dren of men? Do we give them riches? 
Do we give them fame? Do we give them, 
at least, freedom from the bondage of 
eare? 


WE GIVE THEM HAND-T0-MOUTH LIVING. 
WE GIVE THEM WHAT AMOUNTS IN MANY 
CASES TO GRINDING POVERTY. WE GIVE 
THEM EXHAUSTING LABOR WITHOUT MAKING 
ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR THEM WHEN 
THE LABOR SHALL HAVE EXHAUSTED THEM. 
WE HANG THE DREAD OF OLD AGE LIKE A 
MILLSTONE ABOUT THEIR NECKS. 


Is it wise, is it just, is it Christian, is 
it percent to add financial care to a minis- 
ter’s other burdens; and to his other 
anxieties to add the anxiety for his 
family’s welfare if he should die, or for 
his helpless old age? We provide for our 
own old age; we speak with scorn of those 
who fail so to provide, who become a pub- 
lic charge, who allow their dependents to 
become public charges after their death. 
But those who fulfill what is, at its best, 
the highest function in a community which 
any man can fulfill—we give to those a 
pittance without hope of provision for the 
future! We ask them to lead us to the 
kingdom of heaven; in our joys and_per- 
plexities and griefs, we ask them to inter- 
pret to us the laws of eternal life; but we 
say to them: “You shall not only show 
us the light; you shall not only serve us 
and our children day in, day out; but you 
shall know poverty and want. Your wife 
shall work from early morning till late 
at night. She shall have no help, She 
shall wash her own dishes, sew her own 
clothes and her children’s clothes, or be 
dependent on the generosity of your 
parishioners for their cast-off garments. 
And all the while she too shall serve the 
parish. She shall be a leader among the 
women, at her husband’s right hand, the 
first in good works.” 
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Together they receive, to keep them and 
their family clothed and fed, about $30 a 
week—scarcely more than the wage of the 
garbage collector, one-half the wage of a 
carpenter, one-third the wage of a mason. 
For the builders of the walls of the 
Temple, one-third the wage of the brick- 
layers on an apartment-house! 

Do you think I am exaggerating? Let 
me give you some figures. The 10,000 
Presbyterian clergymen receive an average 
annual salary of $1,803. That is $34.67 
per week. ; 

In 1906 the average pay of a minister 
was $663 a year,: und for Protestant 
denominations alone it was even less. In 
1918 the average salary of clergymen in 
ten of the largest Protestant denomina- 
tions was $793 a year, an average raise of 
less than 20 per cent. in twelve years, with 
the cost of living increased 78 per cent. 
In 1918 the Presbyterian Church reported 
an actual budget in each of 5,817 churches 
of less than $1,200, indicating a lower 
salary in more than half our pulpits. 
Two out of every three clergymen in 1918 
were paid less than $1,000 a year. 

In 1916, of the 170,000 active clergy- 
men in the United States, only 1,671 re- 
ported to the Income Tax Bureau total 
incomes in excess of $3,000. This, of 
course, included income from private prop- 
erty. In the same year of 1916, 21,273 
lawyers—or one in five—and 20,348 doc- 
tors—or one in seven and one-half—re- 
ported incomes over $3,000 a year, as 
against 1,671 ministers, or one in one 
hundred. 

I know that people say, “The services 
the clergy render cannot be paid for and 
should not be measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents.” Fine—but also rank 
cant and hypocrisy! The men we ask 
to serve us, to minister to our spiritual 
needs,—we ask them to serve, not in 
heaven, but on earth, not in Paradise, but 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Sulli- 
van (Ind.), and in ten thousand little 
towns and villages where milk costs so 
much a quart and eggs so much a dozen 
and meat so much a pound. If the Church 
does not give these men enough money 
to buy what the rest of us regard as the 
necessities of life, they have to forego 
the necessities and thank God for the 
substitutes. 

An artificially pious official complained 
to a preacher concerning his request for an 
increase in salary, ‘“‘Why, Doctor, I thought 
you were preaching for souls.” The clergy- 
man quickly responded, “I cannot live on 
souls, and if I could, it would take a 
thousand the size of yours to make one 
square meal.” 


THE COMPLAINT IS MADE THAT THERE IS 
A DEARTE OF PROMISING YOUNG MEN IN 
THE MINISTRY. HOW COULD IT BE OTHER- 
WISE? Don’r YOU IMAGINE THAT MANY A 
YOUNG MAN IN WHOM YOU MIGHT HAVE 
PRIDE AND WHO MIGHT RENDER MAGNIET- 
CENT SERVICE, SEEING THE NEAR-STARVA- 
TION WAGE OF OUR MINISTERS, WILL HESI- 
TATE BEFORE HE CONDEMNS HIS YOUNG 
WIFE TO A LIFETIME OF GRINDING CARE IN A 
MINISTER’S HOUSEHOLD, WITH THE KNOWL- 
EDGE THAT AS HE GROWS OLD THERE WILL 
BE LESS OF MONEY AND MORE OF CARE, AND 
WHEN HE DIES THERE WILL BE ONLY CARE? 
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The thinning ranks of prospective min- 
isters should make us pause. In other 
days the allurements of professional life 
and the smaller rewards of the world of 
business guaranteed abundant talents for 
the pulpit, but those days are gone, never 
to return. We are expecting too much 
of human nature when we ask men to 
dedicate themselves and their families to 
present need and future hardship. And 
we are asking too much of religion itseif 
when we ask it to maintain itself in power 
and beneficent purpose without the assist- 
ance of those whose abilities and in- 
clinations haye set them apart for the 
ministry. 

We hear that the Church is to-day in a 
critical position; that not only the mate- 
rialistic and the frivolous elements of so- 
ciety are scoffing at it, but that the Church 
is losing the support also of thoughtful 
and spiritually-minded men and women 
who are impatient with what they sin- 
cerely feel is the ineffectiveness of the 
Church in the face of modern moral and 
social problems. Maybe here is part of 
the difficulty. Possibly the effective young 
men are choosing careers in which the 
gifts which they possess can have freer 
play than they can in the ministry. That 
does not mean that they are less religious 
than their fathers, or have less regard 
for the public welfare; it does mean that 
in many cases they feel that they can be 
of more service to their fellows outside 
the ministry than in it, because the min- 
istry puts on them burdens which hamper 
if they do not defeat the essential work 
of a minister of God. 

If you want to establish a eult of 
poverty, that is one thing. Saint Francis 
did it seven hundred years ago and went 
about Italy as a beggar, preaching the 
virtues of poverty and faith. The saint 
had a point to make of poverty as a vir- 
tue not relative now. We do not expect, 
we do not want, our ministers to be beg- 
gars. We want them to be, not pilgrims, 
but family men, householders, setting an 
example of pure, wholesome, American 
family life, stalwart pillars of the social 
structure of the community. 

The world long has known that no man 
ean do his best when he is beset with 
present need and future fear. Man must 
have mental peace. Worry is the hidden 
Apache which kills the best efforts of our 
race. And if we would have strong min- 
isters to combat the rising cynicism of 
the time, we must let them think in 
peace, forge their weapons for our de- 
fense in peace,—set apart from the 
shadows to save the Chureh and the 
world in peace! 

It is now the enlightened policy of indus- 
try to care for the veterans who have 
given their lives to it. Industry finds 
that its employees work better when this 
dread of future hardship is lifted from 


their minds, and political prophets see the_ 


end of the disturber when we shall have 
given to old age everywhere the assurance 
of a peaceful decline after the dust and 
sweat of the day are gone. 

Our “soul-less corporations,” with more 
conscience than most of our churches in 
this regard, all find it good business to 
pension well their faithful employees. 
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The Army and Navy set splendid exam- 
ples. The city of New York extends the 
same benevolence even to the horses of the 
Fire Department when they are worn out, 
and sends them to the upstate farm, well 
eared for during the rest of their lives. 

It is grotesque to care for the old age 
of firemen, policemen, soldiers, workmen 
in all other lines—just and wise as all 
this is—yet leave the leaders of our only 
really indispensable work to the tender 
mercies of a frigid world! 

We will raise what is needed, of course 
—without question, without hesitation, 
without apprehension. And then we must 
strike out beyond that, go to the funda- 
mental causes that underlie the problem 
of the underpaid clergy, and find a remedy. 
This is, as I said, not our problem alone. 
It is a problem which ali the other 
churches share with us. 


Ours be the triumph! Humanity calls! 


Life’s not a dream in the clover. 
On, to the walls, on, to the walls, 
On, to the walls, and ovur! 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


True Function of School 
_ [New York Times] 


What is a school for? ‘This is the 
question at the very heart of the annual 
report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, though it has 
to do with a score and more subjects, from 
teachers’. pensions to text-books. It is 
the fundamental question in education. 
Once a definition of “what the school is 
for’ were agreed to, it would then be pos- 
sible to make more precise courses of 
study, to estimate more closely what 
ought to be spent for schools, and to deter- 
mine what are the best things to do for 
the advancement of teaching. We give 
immeasurable time to making and remak- 
ing and unmaking budgets. It would be 
better if the public, as well as those inside 
the profession, were to give more atten- 
tion to the fundamental conception under 
which the schools are to be operated. No 
budget system can deal with the problem 
that does not start with a clear view of 
what the school system can and ought 
to do. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, the president 
of the Carnegie Foundation, does not an- 
swer his own question, but, like the 
Alpine boy of whom he tells, points the 
way to the answer. “I do not know,” said 
the boy, “where Kandersteg is, but there 
is the road to it.” And Dr. Pritchett indi- 
eates the true function of the school in 
these sentences : 

“By whatever road a child or youth 
seeks education, he will find it only 
by the path which leads through sincerity 
and thoroughness. To master something 
well is the beginning of education. To 
know the Hnglish language well, to read 
it, to speak it with precision and dis- 
crimination, to have acquired the taste for 
good books, constitutes a wiser back- 
ground of knowledge for any American 
boy or girl than all the miscellaneous 
scraps of information that he can gather 
touching many fields of art and science 
and literature.” 
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George Batchelor, D.D. 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


EV. GEORGE BATCHELOR, who died June 21, 1923, at 
his home in Cambridge, Mass., at the age of eighty-six 
years, was one of the most faithful and useful servants 

that the Unitarian denomination has possessed during his 
lifetime. After his graduation from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, in 1863, he worked with the U.S. Sanitary 
Commission during the remainder of the Civil War. In 1865 


GEORGH BATCHELOR 


denominational officer, and editor, served 


Who as pastor, Ty . 
the Unitarian Church with marked ability and devotion for 


nearly fifty years. He died June 14, 1923 


——— SSS 


he was settled over the Barton Square Church in Salem, 
Mass., where he had an eminently honorable and successful 
career, winning great affection and respect, not only from 
his church, but from the whole city. During this pericd he 
made frequent contributions to our denominational literature. 

He was also made Secretary of the then new National 
“Conference, a post which he held for many years and filled 
with conspicuous ability. Those were the great days of the 
Conference, when it met year after year at Saratoga, Nis 
For the most part, probably, the large attendance at the 
meetings in that place was secured by the unique advantages 
for such a gathering which the place then possessed. Gut 
the management of the affairs of the Conference was largely 
in Mr. Batchelor’s hands, and any one whose memory goes 
back to those days will testify to the great skill with which 
he conducted them. Much credit belongs to him for the inspi- 
ration which those occasions afforded. 

After Dr. Collyer went to New York, he was called to 
Unity Church, Chicago, and there he began what promised 


at first to be a most successful ministry. But he soon 
developed what was for long a baffling and mysterious illness, 
which for a time brought him almost to death’s door. It 
proved to be a case of poisoning from defective drainage, 
and he was so long incapable of work that he finally resigned 
that charge and came back East to recuperate. As soon as 
his health permitted, he accepted a call to the church in 
Lowell, Mass., and entered upon a very happy and useful 
pastorate in that city. 

During his residence in Lowell he was much interested and 
very active in the work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which he served as a director. Upon the death of Mr. 
Reynolds, in 1893, Mr. Batchelor was chosen Secretary in his 
place. This made him at that time the chief executive 
officer of the Association, whose work he earried on with 
all the zeal and intelligence he had elsewhere displayed. It 
was, however, rather too exacting for the state of his physi- 
eal health, which was never quite so good after his long 
illness. In 1897, therefore, he gave up the office of Secretary 
and aecepted the editorship of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Here he continued for fourteen years and did what was a 
very important part of his life-work. Through the pages of 
THe ReGiIstreR he exerted a quiet but far-reaching influence 
upon the mind and spirit of the Unitarian fellowship. 
At the age of seventy-five he insisted upon laying down 
this task, thinking he was too old to go on with it, though 


no one could see that his mental vigor had in the least 
abated. 
Mr. Batchelor was one who possessed noteworthy mental 


gifts. Perhaps the most salient feature of his mind was its 
balance and breadth of view in such decisions as he made: 
and such opinions as he expressed. He had most excellent 
judgment in both contemplative and practical realms. Seldom 
does one see a better living example of what was perhaps 
the meaning of the ancient words “sound wisdom and discre- 
tion.” He was distinctly of the intellectual type, which is 
perhaps the best, for if there are weaknesses apt to be 
characteristic of it, the remedy is undoubtedly more intellect. 
While somewhat reserved, as people of his sort are apt to be, 
and never emotional or sentimental, he had the capacity for 
deep feeling in himself, and for inspiring warm affection in 
others. To those who knew him well he was a very dear com- 
panion and friend. A preacher of much more than average 
ability; a writer with literary skill, whose thought was 
marked by clearness and originality ; a counsellor whose advice 
was in rare degree wise and dispassionate; a man of personal 
charm and perfect integrity —Mr. Batchelor has wrought long 
and well for our higher life in every field of its activity. 


Life 
ISABELLA HARRIS 


Sunny, sunny brooks, laughing brooks and free, 
How they tumble past each other in their merry glee; 
Racing madly fast to reach that river strong 

Which takes them in its clasp and hurries them along 
To join the mighty Sea in its eternal song 

Of mirth and revelry, or dirges sad and long. 


So is life’s eternal course of joy and woe, 
Childhood, youth, and age, onward as they go, 
Rushing past so quickly that they hardly see 
When they mix and mingle in identity. 
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Reunion in Scotland 


The idea of church -union has taken 
possession of religious bodies on the other 
side of the water. In conservative Scot- 
land, a schism which eighty years ago 
divided the Church, of Scotland is about 
to be healed. Three separate establish- 
ments which were set up as a result of a 
bitter controversy ° \yill come together, 
forming one great Presbyterian Church, 
with a force of 1,270,000 communicants. 
Both federations have received govern- 
ment support. The chairman of the goy- 
ernment committee which was instru- 
mental in assembling the three Scottish 
churches, Lord Haldane, onetime Lord 
Chancellor of the United Kingdom, spoke 
for the religious world in general, in one 
of his addresses, when he said: “It is an 
idea. which has been forced on us by the 
changes in the spirit of the age and the 
necessities which are pressing on us. The 
church must enlarge the scope of its 
mission.” Readers will recall the news 
in these pages that after twenty-five years 
of discussion, three denominations in 
Canada, the Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Congregational, have voted to form a 
union. They decided that a united church 
gould work with more effect for the coming 
of the kingdom of righteousness. Certain 
legal conditions must be met before the 
union is effectual. It is likely that this 
amalgamation will profoundly affect the 
religious world. 


Denominations in Prison 


An interesting statement has come from 
a parliamentary committee of Great Brit- 
ain, which has recently been inyestigat- 
ing English prisons for the purpose of find- 
ing what denominations are represented 
there. The prisons investigated represented 
a population of 100,000 persons, men and 
women. The investigators made the fol- 
lowing discoveries: Salvation Army, two; 
Congregationalists, three; Baptists, nine; 
Methodists, ten; Presbyterians, forty-six ; 
Church of England, 118; Roman Catholic, 
247. These figures, of course, cast no 
reflection on the teachings of the various 
communions, but it is deserving to note 
that the Salvation Army, though recruited 
from the lower classes, and haying in its 
ranks many who were once desperate 
characters, was found to have only two 
of its members in prison. Of Unitarians 
there were none, it will be noted. 


Maude Royden Differs on Divorce 


Miss Maude Royden proved when she 
was in this country that she is an inde- 
pendent thinker. Her books are widely 
read by members and clergymen of all 
persuasions. She has recently taken ex- 
ception to the pronouncement of Dean Rob- 
bins of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine of New York, who declared the 
marriage contract shall hold indefinitely. 
She says, “A marriage which is admitted 
to be a failure so complete that even the 


strictest opponent of divorce assents to 
the ‘putting asunder’ of the married 
couple in legal separation, is surely in no 


.real sense a marriage any longer.” 


Take Religion into Business 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation and president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, at 
a recent meeting of that institute urged 
employers of labor in the steel mills to 
earry religion; into their factories, and 
place the Bible before their employees, He 
asked for an .application of Christian 
principles in business and politics as well 
as in personal affairs. “Religion is simple, 
plain, business sense,’”’ he declared. “It is 
in accordance with our instincts and judg- 
ment, as frequently proclaimed, to say 
that it pays a nation or an individual to 
follow a Christian course.” Verily. And 
what about the beautiful Christian virtue 
of the steel industry of a twelve-hour 
day? 


“Thinking Spot of Black Race” 


People think of the Negro population 
as centering-in the South, yet it is a fact 
that the greatest Negro community is in 
the city of New York. It is called, “The 
thinking spot of the black race.” The 
community will soon have the _ best- 
equipped Negro, Baptist church in Amer- 
ica. The church will be constructed en- 
tirely through the efforts of the, Abyssinian 
Baptist Church. Among organizations 
which will assist in operating this church, 
which will engage largely in social ser- 
vice, are the New York City Baptist Mis- 
sion Society and the Home Mission So- 
ciety. Churches of the black race must 
take care of their own people more than 
those of other nationalities, because of 


feeling engendered by the difference of : 


color. 


Too Much Bishop 
among Methodists 


Though the Methodists are not as dis- 
turbed over the issue of fundamentalism 
and modernism as certain other denomina- 
tions, they have their troubles, chiefly 
from within. From many sources come 
protests against the proposal to “cen- 
tralize’ the church. An influential and 
growing element fears that the body of 
bishops is assuming too much power, oyver- 
reaching, in fact, the merely administra- 


tive powers assigned them. Within the 


body of the church is a strong group of 
insurgents, the existénce of which was 
revealed by the celebrated Buckner case. 
This group develops power. There is dis- 
pute over the disposal of sums of money 
accruing from the centenary fund. It 
looks as though the General Conference 
at its meeting next year would have 
several lively discussions. Is not the 
world getting tired of bishops, as God 
became tired of kings? 


Tyson Lectureship. Foundation 


The Bible will be given to the people 
for what it really. is, with the application 
of scientific, ethical, and philosophical 
theories. The organization which is to 
attempt this important task is known as 
the Tyson Lectureship Foundation, which 
was organized last month at a meeting 
of clergy, scholars, and laity at the home 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, New York. The 
modern interpretation will be carried to 
all portions of the country by Rey. Stuart 
L. Tyson, honorary vicar of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. Thé lecture tour 
is now being arranged by the Foundation. 
The object of the movement as declared 
by the sponsors is “to make accessible to 
men and women in general the results of 
the research of modern scholars into the 
origins of the Christian religion and its 
interpretation, and particularly in regard 
to the Bible. Its conception as.a single 
inerrant volume, equally inspired by the 
spirit of God and altogether consistent and 
harmonious with every other portion,: is 
an unfortunate inheritance from medieyal 
Hurope, which makes it impossible for a 
great many people to understand it at all, 
but modern, critical, and historical re- 
search has given us back our Bible. It is 
no longer an impossible book, full of moral 
and intellectual stumbling-blocks. Man’ is 
as ‘incurably religious’ as in former days, 
and is eagerly asking for a faith which 
shall be at once consonant with reason and 
verifiable in experience.” As might have 
been expected,*fundamentalists are not en- 
thusiastic over the project. 


z 


Pastor Declines $1,000 Increase 


Rey. A. B. Philputt of the Central 
Christian Church, Indianapolis; Ind., has 
just celebrated. the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate. In the quarter of a 
century he has been’ ‘pastor, he has re- 
ceived 4,200. people. to. membership, and 
has seen the congregation grow from 
900 to 2,600. By way of expressing appre- 
ciation of Mr. Philputt’s service the 
official board wished to increase his salary 
by $1,000. The minister, however, refused 
the increase, believing that joy in work 
and not material recompense above reason- 
able requirements should be the pastor’s 
reward. 


ni 


The Bible in Mexico 


It looks as if the Bible was to make its 
way in Mexico despite the unwise protests 
of the Catholic hierarchy. Certain leaders 
are determined to do as much as they ¢an 
to rid their country of bigotry and igno- 
rance. The government has pledged itself 
to offer the people opportunities of en- 
lightenment. Pursuant to this end, popu- 
lar classics are being printed and dis- 
tributed. The minister of education now 
proposes to print a large edition of the 
Bible and give it wide distribution. 


PASTORAL IN SUMMER 


Photographed for Tue Recister by John Kabel 


Not a breath of air Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Ruffles the bosom of this leafy glen. Doth rather deepen than disturb the calm 
From the brook’s margin, wide around, the trees Where all things else are still and motionless. 


Are steadfast as the rocks; the brook itself, From “‘Airey-Force Valley,” 
Writ1am Worpsworts 
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°E Pluribus Unum” 


PHILIP CABOT 


Secretary of the Huecutive Committee, King’s Chapel 


priestess of Apollo when Delphi was in its prime; for 

it can mean anything or nothing, and it has been made 
to. In a more primitive time, when wars were less destruc- 
tive but more frequent, national safety required that the indi- 
vidual be subordinated to the state. “ Dictators and tyrants 
were necessary pieces of political equipment to preserve the 
life of the tribe. But in more recent times the individual 
has learned to assert himself; freedom of movement and 
growth (or what we call democracy) has made head against 
its foes, and it is now the order of our day. The old impe- 
rial and feudal unity, for all its efficiency, has gradually given 
way, and the looser forms of popular government have replaced 
them. 

And so more than a century ago when the American colo- 
nies had won their freedom they chose a form of government 
which retained the original colonial units tied together by 
a federal bond—‘E Pluribus Unum.” The units were made 
to ‘cohere, but their individuality was preserved; for in politi- 


Le TRULY A MOST ORACULAR saying worthy of the 


cal affairs the experience of mankind had tended to prove 


that the bed of Procrustes was not a serviceable piece of 
furniture. 

So much for statecraft. But in the spiritual world our 
phrase “EH Pluribus Unum” is in effect a summary of the 
Christian faith—Man the many, God the One. Unity and 
multiplicity has ever been the faith and the problem of the 


fathers of the Church. And in our own day, when the wor-- 


shipers of the Christian faith have split up into many sects 
with many creeds, the problem has become urgent. There is 
a world-wide desire to effect a greater unity in order that 
efficiency may be increased and wastes of money and effort 
reduced. Men dream of a united Christendom, but is it a 
thing to be desired? The many denominations and churches 


into which Christianity has separated are the natural and_ 


healthy expression of individual differences of emotion and 
taste. To suppress them would not only be impossible but 
unwise, for it would deprive many a profoundly religious 
soul of all true expression for its faith. Mere outward unity 
of form can be purchased at too high a price. 

All democracies are inefficient, but they have true vitality ; 
and men have found that the administrative power of autoc- 
racy is bought at the price of partial death. So long as 
there is an adequate bond to make the units cohere, the more 
diversity and freedom, the more real life. And this is true 
of the Christian churches. Some unity or cohesion we must 
have, but things tied together which do not belong so, in the 
Harmony of the Universe will disagree and cause trouble. We 
are all members of one body, but we have our separate fune- 
tions and must exercise them separately. The religion of 
Christendom is like an ancient oak, forked in its younger 
days, of which the Catholic Church is one fork and the Prot- 
estant churches the other, The Catholic fork has no branches, 
all aspiring shoots having been severely pruned away, while 
the Protestant fork has now so many that the number is 
bewildering. But these shoots are signs of health and vigor, 
—the more branches the more life,—and this is why the 
Protestant branch is the growing half of the tree and will 
one day draw out the life of the Catholic. To cut away 
some of the Protestant branches in order to unify the main 
stem would be a wicked destruction. The weak shoots will 
die off of their own accord, eliminated by nature; while each 
healthy shoot will add life to the tree. The shoots are a sign 
of vigorous growth, and they need no more unity than 
they already have in the main branch, the old trunk, and the 
taproot. The strength of the whole will depend not on achiey- 
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ing greater unity, but in the promotion of the most vigorous 
growth of each individual shoot by feeding the main root of 
the tree. The Protestant churches, therefore, must strive 
not so much to reconcile their differences and lop off the 
branches as to feed the Faith from which all spring. Let 
them all seek to increase the vigor of every branch in the sure 
knowledge that such as are not needed for symmetry will die 
a natural death. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. McKenna’s Appointment 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Rey. T. Rhondda Williams’s article in your last number 
contains this sentence: “The Prime Minister has sprung a 
surprise upon the country by the appointment of Mr. McKenna 
as Chancellor of the Hxchequer.” 

It may be of interest to note that, though such a statement 
accords with common parlance, it is not strictly accurate. 
The Prime Minister nominates the members of his government, 
but the appointments rest with the King.. This again is not 
the whole story, because a member of the House of Commons 
accepting such appointment vacates his seat, and must be 
re-elected to the House either by the same or by another con- 
stituency. Moreover, it may happen that the candidate for 
re-election meets a political opponent who is able to wrest 
the seat from his grasp. The Prime Minister may in such a 
case have difficulty in finding an opening for his colleague, and 
it has often happened in the past that a sitting member has 
been induced to retire by the offer of a peerage or a judge- 
ship, to provide a safe seat for the new office-holder. Should 
this plan fail and no electors prove complaisant, the appoint- 
ment becomes abortive. 

Thus we English people can claim that we are in some ways 
more truly democratic than our American friends. 


q 
CAMBRIDGH, MASS. H. Basit Lupton. 


A Home for Aged Ministers 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Two or three years ago, there appeared in the columns of 
THe RecGisteR a plea for the establishment of a Unitarian 
Home where aged indigent or retired ministers of our faith 
might spend their last years, under certain eonditions, amid 
pleasant surroundings and congenial society. 

I should like, if I may, to revive the plea for such a Home, 
the lack of which seems a great deficiency in our ecclesiastical 
machinery. Other denominations have such Homes. A friend 
of the writer and his wife have recently entered such a Home 
of the Congregational body and find themselves very con- 
genially situated. Although having children, they preferred 
the Home, rather than to be a burden upon their own. May 
there not be those of our own body who would be glad to take 
advantage of such opportunity, were it possible? May there 
not be those who, like the writer, are without family or friends 
who can care for their declining years? The writer, for 
instance, is practically alone in thé world. He must depend 
on some institution. His one outlook is toward a Masonie 
Home, to which, being a°Mason, he may be able to gain admis- 
sion. But why should Masons do the work of the church, or 
supply what the denomination should supply? 

The ninisters’ pension is a great help. It may mean just 
the difference between dependence and independence, between 
charity and self-respect. It may become the means of provid- 
ing a home for old age. But would it not add to one’s happi- 
ness if that home could be of one’s own religious faith? Why 
should it not be done? What person of wealth will leave a 
Home for this purpose? A. MINISTER. 


————- 
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Bookstores and Optimists 


‘ Boston booksellers report a greater interest in world affairs, in 
history, biography, and economics, than has ever been noticeable 


before, 


This is encouraging news. 


It would indicate that the man 


who exclaimed: “Why read? We have a radio!” is not a true sample 
of the mind of America. It is good to know that the seekers of super- 
ficial amusement in light fiction have not elbowed out of our book- 
stores those of broader sympathies and deeper interests. The classics 
still sell. The publishers still print books of serious import. In spite 
of the rush and press of life, we are reading more books and better 


books than ever before. 
bookstore. 


The pessimist finds poor nourishment in the 


C. Rk. J. 


The Problem of the Pacific 


An INDISCREnT CHRONICLE FROM THE Pa- 
ciric. By Putnam Weale. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Putnam Weale is the pen-name of Bert- 
ram Il. Simpson, an Englishman long 
resident in China and now in the politi- 
cal section of the office. of the President 
of China. The book presents China’s 
view of the political and trade problems 
of the Pacific. 

Japan is the chief Chinese problem; 


- and the author insists that this is also 


the chief American problem, only the 
United States, with a foreign policy 
weakly made up of a curious “mixture of 
altruism and innocence,” does not see 
this as clearly as does Canada. The 
author holds that our commercial and our 
peace interests in the Pacific should lead 
us to stand with China rather than with 
Japan. Indeed, the tone of the book seems 
to imply that we should stand with China 
as against Japan. While this one-sided 
policy might postpone war in the Pacific, 
some of us would hold that the only thing 
which might permanently prevent such-a 
war would be an impartial attitude in 
fayor of justice and the open door for all 
eoncerned, But the book, although pre- 
senting only one side of the question, is of 
much yalue to any. one who would under- 
stand the difficult Pacific Ocean problem. 
, B.S. L. 


Institute of Politics Lectures 
- Mopern Iray, Its INTELLECTUAL, CULTURAL 
AND FINANCIAL AspEcts. By Tommaso Tittoni. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

These lectures delivered before the 
Institute of Politics at Williams College 
give an account of Italy’s contribution to 
modern literature, art, science, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence. They are of most 
yalue when they treat of economic, labor, 
and political questions, since the dis- 
tinguished author, who has been Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and now is President 
of the Italian Senate, then speaks as a 
first-hand authority. . 

The chapter on Emigration gives figures 
for the seasonal and the permanent emi- 
gration and for the classes of labor flowing 
out of Italy. Thirty-two per cent. is 
agricultural labor, which chiefly goes to 
Central and South America, and 30 per 


: 


cent. is composed of day laborers and 
unskilled workmen and goes to the United 
States. While such emigration may be 
regulated from time to time, any laws 
which permanently interfere with it also 
interfere with the natural laws of labor 
markets and with the normal production 
and exchange of goods, and unsettled 
world trade. 

A vigorous protest is entered against 
capitalistic attempts to corner the world’s 
supply of oil, wool, phosphates, and other 
raw materials necessary to life. ‘There 
exists among the nations an economic 
injustice unknown before the war.” There 
is “a coalition of strong financial interests, 
more powerful than the governments them- 
selves, a coalition against which all free- 
minded men of all countries must wage 
a continuous and unremitting warfare.” 
Dr. Tittoni asks the great nations, “If you 
give political support to such attempts 
to victimize other countries by trying to 
corner the supply of raw materials, how 
will you after that be in a position to ad- 
vocate peace?” The Italians are willing 
in economic matters, “solemnly to pledge 
ourselves to adhere to the sacred cause of 
international brotherhood,” and they ask 
other nations for the sake of world justice 
and peace to do the same. R.. 5. L. 


Old World Conditions 

Cross CURRENTS IN EuROoPH TopAy. By 
Charles A. Beard. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $2.50. 

Written in a most interesting way, and 
packed full of facts, this small volume of 
Dartmouth Alumni Lectures for 1922 is 
well worth reading by any person who 
desires information about present world 
conditions and what led up to them. 

The evils of secret diplemacy are ex- 
posed from documents published since 
the war. Russia was forming combina- 
tions of power and laying plans to dis- 
solve the Austro-Hungarian Empire in a 
general European war. France was ac- 
tively encouraging these plans. Both 
were working to get England into a posi- 
tion where she was practically pledged to 
join them, provided the blame for start- 
ing the war could be laid on Germany. In 
the meantime, Germany, suspecting that 
war would come, and thinking the time 
fayorable for her interests, forced the 


eign trade. 
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issue. All this was done through secret 
diplomacy, “conversations,” and private 
understandings. “Neither the members of 
parliaments nor the masses of the people 
knew what was going on behind their 
backs.” Had all the records been open, 
would the result have been different? 

The Russian Revolution is shown up 
in a more favorable light than usual. Old 
Russia, supporting secret treaties, ‘hating 
democracy, and finding both glory and 
profit in imperial and military adventures, 
was one of the most dangerous elements 
in the world. Its return to power would 
be a disaster so great that the mind of 
man could hardly encompass it.” More- 
over, the revolution was based more on 
peasant dissatisfaction than on socialistic 
ideals, more on land than on labor ques- 
tions. It was only because the army was 
chiefly made up of peasants that the revolu- 
tion was successful. Mr. Beard points out 
that a peasant population, once the demand 
for land is satisfied, becomes massed again 
on the conservative side. This is an im- 
portant influence in the return of the 
Bolshevik government to saner views of 
private ownership and capitalist produc- 
tion. Mr. Beard gently ridicules the 
United States for its indecision in regard 
to Russia. ‘“We have moved from armed 
intervention to homiletic reviews, and are 
still moving.” 

The breakdown of socialism, unable to 
prevent a world war, unable in Russia 
to manage factories and guide production, 
unable to agree on any practical program, 
is well pointed out. The labor movement, 
on the other hand, has strengthened itself 
since the war. It has held together much 
better than has been the case during 
previous business panics, has multiplied 
its membership nearly fourfold, and has 
a world total of thirty millions. 

America tries to keep clear of interna- 
tional problems, but is this possible? The 
United States can get a livelihood shut 
up within its own borders, but for pros- 
perity and luxuries it depends on for- 
The open-door policy in Asia 
is not an unselfish policy, but a trade 
necessity. The present world confusion 
may be good for talking politicians, but 
it is not good for business. While the 
United States stands aloof England and 
France divide the visible oil supply of 
the world between them. An WMnglish 
authority estimates that within ten years 
Americans, because of a home shortage 
of oil, will have to pay England at least 
$1,000,000,000 a year. AS a money-lend- 
ing power we are constantly floating more 
and more foreign loans in this country, 
and great trouble is likely to result. Will 
the army and navy, in the spirit of im- 
perialism, follow foreign trade and loans, 
and enforce the repayment of loans and 
the carrying out of foreign trade con- 
tracts? We are forced to choose between 
imperialism and that policy of tending 
strictly to home affairs which is derided 
as “Little Americanism.” Mr. Beard 
thinks nobody knows what will happen; 
but he prefers, evidently, a policy which 
would lead to developing a great nation 
at home, rather than one which would 
lead us to follow the old German policy 
of world dominion even at the cost of fu- 
ture war. R, 8. L 
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What God Hath Joined 


Tun HVOLUTION OF HUNGARY AND ITS PLACH 
IN Huroppan History. By Count Paul Teleki. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

These lectures, delivered before the In- 
stitute of Politics, Williams College, de- 
rive their peculiar value from the fact 
that their author is a distinguished geog- 
‘yapher, as well as having been a member 
five times of the cabinet of Hungary. 
Thus the problem of Hungary is treated 
chiefly in terms of economics, based on 
the distribution of natural resources in- 
stead of in racial or political terms. 

The folly of thé post-war division of 
territory. is clearly shown. Hungary lost 
59 per cent. of its territory. This might 
have been borne if what remained were 
self-contained from an economic point of 
view. But the smaller territory is sep- 
arated rudely from old water rights, from 
former timber resources, from some of 
its best wheat and corn land. Also new 
and artificial boundaries interfere with 
the regular seasonal movement of labor 
from the less fertile highlands to the 
more fertile lowlands. The outlying dis- 
tricts are also cut off from the natural 
railroad and trade centers. The division 
is not justified by any natural law. 

A reading of this book suggests that 
whatever limitations modern capitalists 
and business men may have, they never 
would have made such foolish mistakes 
as did the politicians who tried to redi- 
vide Europe. They would have known 
enough to say of natural markets and 
natural transportation routes, built up 
through many long years, “What God 
hath joined together let no man put asun- 
der.’ If Bolshevists are the chief sin- 
ners against economic principles, the poli- 
ticians run a close second. Why not 
work for a business administration of the 
world, which shall subordinate artificial 
differences of race, and language, and 
governments, to the more reliable unities 
shown in modern manufacturing, com- 


merece, and transportation? R. 8. L. 
Old Hickory 
Parry BATTLNS OF THH JACKSON PwHRIOD. 


By Claude G. Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $6.00. 

This is an extraordinary example of 
the new history and its re-creations. It 
is more than a chronicle of a past dec- 
ade. It is a rejuvenation of that decade, 
so vital that we feel ourselves the clash 
of contending passions, and watch the 
men and women of almost a century ago 
with something of the same interest and 
absorption with which their contempo- 
raries regarded them. We observe their 
mobile faces before the lines of them were 
fixed in the steel engravings, through 
which most of us have hitherto known 
them. Wesee them moving about through 
the sticky black mud of unpaved streets 
in the little country-town capital of Wash- 
ington. We watch them mingling in a 
society which was the gayest, the most 
brilliant, and perhaps the most dissipated 
in the land, at the time when ice-cream 
as a refreshment first took the capital 
by storm. 

There were giants in those days,—Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, John Quincy Adams, 
Van Buren, Livingston, Blair, Forsyth, 
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American journalist and statesman, 
of the Jackson period” 


BExtremely influential in the “party battles 


Taney,—but not invulnerable giants. The 
greatest of them had their limitations, 
their moral weaknesses. Even leaders, 
like Webster and Clay, were drinkers, or 
gamblers, or both. We see them here 
through the impartial eye of the histo- 
rian, stripped of some of the multicolored 
garments with which later generations of 
hero-worshipers have clothed them, but 
lovable, none the less, in their humanities. 

An interesting day it was, too, as Mr. 
Bowers reconstructs it for us,—important 
in the history of our country. It was the 
day when for the first time the people 
took control of the governmental machin- 
ery, which had been held in trust for them 
since 1789. It was the masses that rose 
and carried Andrew Jackson on their 
shoulders to the White House, and he 
represented the people without restriction, 
earrying into the capital the temper and 
the faults as well as the homely stréngth 
and virtues of the people. It was the day 
when the spoils system was inaugurated, 
when patronage and the press were first 
largely used to influence the opinions of 


the multitude, the day when the first 
battle was fought between the “soulless 
corporation” and the “sons of toil.” 

The party battles of this period, when 
party animosity rose to an unprecedented 
extent, are not simply told, but rather 
re-staged in this book. With enthralled 
interest we read of the Kitchen Cabinet 
of practical politicians, the power behind 
the throne; of the rupture between Jack- 


‘son and Calhoun; of how Martin Van 


Buren made himself President by appear- 
ing at social functions with the pretty 
Peggy Haton on his arm; of the nullifica- 
tion crisis; of the “battle of the gods” in 
Congress; of the bitter fight between “Old 
Hickory” and “Hmperor Nicholas,” or 
“Old Nick,” as Nicholas Biddle, the presi- 
dent of the Bank of the United States, 
was called. 

Interesting in the light of the present 
Huropean situation is the story of the 
French failure to pay the reparations 
due the United States because of the 
Napoleonic Wars, and how, after the fail- 
ure of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
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: Adams to collect the money which the 


French had agreed by treaty to pay, An- 


drew Jackson finally forced a reluctant 


payment by the open threat of reprisals, 
but not before the two countries had been 
brought to the verge of war. 
Mr. Bowers has given us an invaluable 
e of Jackson, daring, picturesque, 
impulsive, yet of towering strength, and 
firm in the hearts of the people. This is 
one of the best bits of historical writing 
in recent years. 0. R. J. 


An Admirer of the Fascisti 


UNDERSTANDING IraLy. By Olayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

The book is a discussion of various 
phases of Italian life and aspiration. The 
author is a great admirer of the Fascisti 
and an opponent of socialism. He sees 
in Mussolini another Garibaldi. The 
book is very valuable to those Americans 
who wish to establish better trade rela- 
tions with Italy and the Mediterranean 
region. It is full of the facts and statis- 
ties regarding Italian trade possibilities, 
industrial development, immigration, and 
political outlook. The book is well illus- 
trated, and written in a very simple, 
readable style. + TDs 


Net Gain of Russian Revolution 

AUTOCRACY AND RNVOLUTION IN Russia. By 
the Rt. Hon, Baron Sergius Korff. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The book is a study of political phi- 
losophy, social structure, German propa- 
ganda, and the net gains of the Russian 
revolution. It is a very valuable contri- 
bution in the field of political science. The 
author convincingly proves that autocracy 
cannot be saved merely by giving con- 
cessions. In fact, he maintains the thesis 


that “autocracy cannot compromise with-— 


out perishing.” 

The author, a Russian liberal, and not 
a Bolshevist, shows that a great harm 
has been done by regarding the Russian 
reyolution as synonymous with Bolshe- 
vism. In opposition to the current view, 
he proves conclusively that the Russian 
revolution, instead of destroying the con- 
ception of private property among the 
people of Russia, has given an impetus to 
the holding of property by the peasants. 
He also shows that the revolution has 
really given a sounder foundation to fam- 
ily life in Russia than ever before. Bol- 
shevism, according to the judgment of the 
author, is another form of autocracy. As 
autocracy cannot save itself by conces- 
sions, so Bolshevism in making conces- 
sions will ultimately disappear, leaving 
the real gains of’ the revolution. tf. p. 


The Future of Mexico 

Tun SocraL RVOLUTION IN Mpxico. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: The Oen- 
tury Company. $1.75. 

Dr. Ross has the special gift of a 
trained sociologist. In this book he has 
gathered enough information regarding 
Mexico to make it a reference book for 
Students who wish to understand Mexican 
problems. Dr. Ross attacks the theory 
of race-superiority, and shows in various 
ways that there is immense possibility for 
the people of Mexico with the sympathetic 
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“Employ your time in improving 
yourself by other men’s writings; 


so you shall come easily by what 
others have labored hard for.”— 
Socrates. 


co-operation of the American people. The 
book deals with various- Mexican prob- 
lems, each chapter giving both sides of 
the problem with the conclusions of the 
author. 

Dr. Ross shows that Mexicans are not 
Bolsheyvists in their land laws nor are 
they “Reds” so far as the labor movement 
is concerned. The land reform move- 
ment in Mexico is simply the logical out- 
come of a triumphant revolution, and one 
of the biggest reforms of our time. 
Mexico is sick and needs aid. The key 
to her uplift is education. There is now 
going on in Mexico an intense effort to 
provide better opportunities for education ; 
and in this matter American universities 
ean help.. On the whole, to those Ameri- 
eans who have a genuine interest in under- 
standing the problems of Mexico, the book 
will be very helpful. T. D. 


Not a Drum and Trumpet History 


Our Rwpupiic. By NS. HB. Forman. 
York: The Century Company. $65.00. 

Said Bagehot, “The selling of figs, the 
eobbling of shoes, the manufacture of 
nails—these are the essence of life.” Dr. 
Forman has kept this saying in mind in 
the preparation of this excellent one- 
volume history of our eountry. Accord- 
ingly, one who wishes to hear everywhere 
in his history of America the beat of 
drums and the trumpet flare will not find 
this book to his taste. “Ii the making of 
our Republic,” as Dr. Forman says, ‘the 
deeds of pioneers, farmers, inventors, 
teachers, captains of industry, have been 
quite as important as the deeds of war- 
riors and statesmen.” Here, then, is a 
book of 800 pages, in Which-the actual 
fighting of the Revolution fills about a 
dozen pages only, the fighting of the Civil 
War some twenty-five pages only, while 
the Spanish-American War and the Great 
War require about three pages each. Of 
course, other aspects of these wars neces- 
sitate lengthier treatment, but the fight- 
ing itself is seen in its true perspective in 
history. 

If the reader has no one-volume history 
of the United States in his library, this is 
the book for him to buy. It is authorita- 
tive and entertaining, wholesome, and 
stimulating. It begins with the early ex- 
plorations and discoveries of Spain. It 
ends with the Washington Conference. It 
gives the reader a vivid picture of the 
national growth in its sweep westward, 
and of the varied factors which have been 
involved. Much emphasis is laid upon our 
economic development, for this is, of 
course, of transcendent importance. Ex- 
tensive quotations from important docu- 
ments and addresses are included in the 
book; there are adequate references for 
further reading. Especially valuable are 
the later chapters of the book, which give 
perspective to our own times. 


New 
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Tun Brhyonp. A Puay. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee € Shepard Co. 

A four-act drama dealing with the age- 
long problem of immortality. In it sym- 
bolism and realism are curiously, if not 
always convincingly, intermingled. Its 
author has set for himself a goal that he 
has not entirely succeeded in reaching. 


DopacHt. By John Ayscough. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A novel scarcely deserving extended 
comment. Whatever aim the author set 
for himself, he has fallen far short of 
accomplishment in this story of a fishing 
village such as never was in New England 
in this or any other century. There is a 
pretty romance mildly flavored with 
Roman Catholicism, but the plot is dis- 
jointed. The characters speak a lan- 
guage utterly foreign to their environ- 
ment. The prevailing atmosphere is 
artificial and distinctly forced. 


New York: 


CarmER. By Dorothy Kennard. 
The Century Company. $1.90. 

Writing from first-hand experience, 
Lady Kennard here presents what she 
calls “an imaginary phantasy that aims 
to evoke the atmosphere of diplomatic and 
social life on the Bosphorus a number of 
years ago.” She has given a very good 
idea of the cosmopolitan aspect of Con- 
stantinople, with its mixed population, its 
love of intrigue, and its surface charm. 
The large number of characters makes it 
hard to distinguish between them in all 
cases, though the various racial earmarks 
help. One could scarcely call this book 
racy, but it is not meant for Sunday-school 
libraries. 


New York: 


Books Received 
WorLD’s GrRnAtT RBLIGIONS. By Alfred W. 
Martin. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
WHAT ARB THE FUNDAMENTALS? By William 


H. P. Faunce. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$0.25. 

Tur HvucwaRist 1N St. Paun. By Stuart L. 
Tyson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$0.75. 

Horn. REFLECTIONS OF AN OPTIMIST ON THE 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HOLINESS, HAPPINESS AND 
HeatrH. By Arthur W. Hopkinson. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. $2.00. 

WANTED, A Motumr. By Clarence Hawkes. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs Company. 
$1.50. 

DAPPLES OF THN CiRCcUS. THH STORY OF A 
SHHTLAND PONY AND A Boy. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

LAMPLIGHT Farry TALmS. 
Bouvé. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 

Wuy Nov Try CHRISTIANITY? (Pamphlet.) 
By Samuel Z. Batten. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $0.15. 

Tue Economic ORDmR. 
IS 12 WortTH? By John H. Gray. 
George H. Doran Company. $0.10. 

TRAINING THD JuNrIOR Citizun. By Nathaniel 
F. Forsyth. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 

Tun SmveN STARS. OND OF THN “BACK- 
GRoUND Booxs.” By L. H. Bailey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Wircucrarr In SALmM VILLAGE. Reprinted 
from New France and New England. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$0.90. 
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Old Molly’s Fourth 
ROSE BROOKS 


David plumped his tin pail of potatoes 
down on the plank table in the cook-shack 
by the creek. “I asked him this morning,— 
just now when I went for the potatoes, 
and he said no, not a firecracker,” he an- 
nounced hopelessly. 

“Mr. Griffin?’ asked Lizzie, the cook, 
an important member Of the Martin’s sum- 
mer camping party. 2 

David nodded miserably. “I’ve got my 
letter all written, asking Uncle George 
to bring up the Roman candles and things 
when he comes, and Father said not to 
send it till I’d asked. He thought the 
woods were too dry—Father did.” 

“And Mr. Griffin thought so, too?” 
Lizzie by this time had the breakfast fire 
crackling briskly. 

Again David nodded miserably. “Guess 
he won’t let us have a fire to cook with 
next,” he said. 

Lizzie, beating muffin batter in a yel- 
low bowl, handed him two eggs. “Break 
them in this for me,” she suggested, and for 
a moment Dayid’s world again brightened. 

“O David! I’m going with you for the 
potatoes,” sang Betty, running down the 
pine-needle path from her little white 
tent. “And we'll ask Mr. Griffin ’bout the 
firecrackers. I got up early on purpose.” 

“Been,” said David, pointing with a 
grimy forefinger at his tin pail. “And I 
asked him.” 

“Goodness!” said Betty, exasperated. 
“And I thought I was up before anybody 
in the world. He said yes, didn’t he, 
David?’ Betty’s viewpoint was unfail- 
ingly hopeful. 

“Said no,” grumbled David, who was in 
no mood for explanations or for waste 
of words. 

“Goodness, did he? 
he prob’ly would.” 
philosopher. 

“You're a girl,” said David. “You can’t 
fire ’em off very well, anyway,” and just 
here the doorway darkened and Lizzie and 
the two children looked up to see old 
fat squaw Molly, who loitered frequently 
into camp to sell wild berries. <A friendly 
brown face had old Molly, with three 
green stripes of paint, much admired by 
the children, decorating her chin. 

“Huckle?” inquired Molly, in soft gut- 
tural, as she slipped off the straps of her 
woven back-basket and lifted off a pro- 
tecting layer of velvety thimbleberry 
leaves. “Huckle? I just pick.” 

“Hooray !” shouted David. “Put ’em in, 
Lizzie! Shall I put ’em all in, Lizzie? 
Huckleberry muffins for breakfast! Oh, 
why do they haye to be washed? What 
difference does a leaf or two make, any- 
way?” 

Molly smiled at the prompt disposal of 
her wares ‘and asked presently, indicating 
a convenient stump outside the cook- 
shack: “Molly sit outside—rest? Molly 


Well, Father said 
Betty was also a 


hear David say Mr. Griffin say no. No 
for what?” 
“No for Fourth of July,” answered 


David, gloomily. “Guess you don’t know 
Fourth of July, Molly,” he went on. “You 
know firecrackers, Molly? Little red 
things, big as my finger, with string tails, 
and you light the tails and they go bang 
—bang !” 

Molly nodded sagely. ‘Molly see boys 
light tails in Sisson—long time ago. Molly 
go back in woods.” 

“Won't hurt you,” said David. “That’s 
what all boys do—Fourth of July.” 

“Girls, too,’ chimed in Betty. 

“Tf their brothers show ’em how,” 
amended Dayid: “Woods too dry,” he fur- 
ther explained to Molly. “And now what 
is there to do on Fourth of July? Not 
a thing.” 

“To-day ?” asked 
“To-day Fourth July?” 

“Next week,’ said David. “Next week 
Wednesday—that’s when Fourth of July 
is. Nice one it'll be, too.” 

“Well, you don’t want to set the woods 
afire, do you?” asked Betty. 

“Wouldn’t,” said David. “Guess I know 
how’— 


Molly, blandly. 


That, First Fourth 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I'm mighty glad I wasn’t alive 

In seventeen hundred and seventy-five ; 
It gives my feelings a sorry twist, 

To think of all those fellows missed! 


Firecrackers, rockets, a big brass band, 
Flags and watching» parades—they’re grand! 
Whew! Just to think of it makes me sigh! 
They didn’t have any Fourth of July! 


They didn’t have any flag, any fun; 

Never a thrill for those boys, not one, 

At hearing the drums or the trumpets’ blare, 
Or seeing a Roman candle’s glare. 


Still—when I think of the next July, 
Liberty Bell on its job—oh, my! 

Didn’t those boys have a lot to do 

When they were given a Fourth brand new? 


But Molly interrupted in her soft gut- 


tural. “You know Big Meadow?” 

David nodded with little show of 
interest. 

“You know. big pine—middle Big 
Meadow?” continued Molly. “Big pine 
dead.” 


“I know, too,” said Betty. “Sometimes 
we all walk out there at sunset, ’cause its 
the best place to see the whole of Mount 
Shasta from, and at sunset the snow’s 
all pink.” 


“We burn him—big dead pine—next 
week—Wednesday night. You come? 
David? Betty? Lizzie? Your father, 
mother ?” 


“You're going to celebrate the Fourth? 
I didn’t know Indians celebrated the 
Fourth!” David and Betty were instantly 
all excitement, and even Lizzie, mind in- 
tent on huckleberry muffins and bacon and 
eggs, looked her surprise. 

“David say Fourth,” said Molly. “In- 
dians not know Fourth. Indians know 
moon,” pointing skyward. “Wednesday 
night, moon right. Smoke earry smoke 
basket top of mountain,” pointing to great 
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Mount Shasta glittering in the morning 
sunshine. “Mountain melt snow—make 
berries good—Indians sell berries. Your 
father, your mother different some white 
people. Your father, your mother come 
help old Molly when she sick—help little 
Indian baby’— 

Again the doorway darkened, and this 
time Mr. Martin blocked the entrance. 

“You really mean we may come to your 
tree-burning, Molly?’ he asked, his voice 
vibrant with interest. “I don’t know 
anything we’d rather do. Burn a basket, 
did you say? Not burn one of these 
beautiful baskets you weave yourself?’ 
And he fingered the smooth willow strands 


in Molly’s back-basket with sensitive 
fingers. ; x 

Molly nodded. “Burn him—good bas- 
ket,’ she announced. “Berry-basket. 


Molly make another next winter. Moun- 
tain make berries grow—send water— 
smoke basket’— Just as Lizzie took two 
tins of gold-brown muftins from the oven, 
Molly rose. “You come?” she asked again. 


“Indians not ask other white people. You 
different. You come?” 
David sprang to action. “O Molly, 


wait! You like coffee and bacon, I know 
you do! And if you never ate Lizzie’s 
muffins!” Gathering up his supplies, he 
flew out to Molly’s favorite flat stump, 
Father and Betty catching his spirit and 
helping. 

Molly grunted her satisfaction. “You 
different,” she again remarked, and fell to. 

Breakfast on the table as Mother came 
down the pine-needle path. “Such a 
chattering I never did hear,’ she said, 
stepping under the stretched canvas which 
served as dining-room, after a friendly 
word with old Molly at her stump. ‘You 
sound like a family of crows. Huckle- 
berry muffins! Molly bring them?” 

“Molly. And she brought something 
better’n huckleberries’— David began. 

“IT wouldn’t miss it for the world. I 
never heard of their asking white people 
before’— Father’s yoice this time. 

“She heard David say Mr. Griffin said 
no to firecrackers,” supplied Betty. 

“Firecrackers?” scoffed David. “Who 
eares ‘bout firecrackers? Guess none of 
the fellows at home ever went to an In- 
dian tree-burning ceremony where they 
send up a basket in smoke’— 

“They think the mountain receives it— 
a smoke basket”— said Father. 

“But I never heard of anything so queer 
as its just happening to come on Fourth 
of July.” This from Lizzie, bearing the 
coffee-pot. 

“Mercy!” said Mother, covering her 
ears. “Is Molly, placidly eating her break- 
fast outside, the only sane person left in 
my world? If just one of you could talk! 
What Fourth of July bomb has old Molly, 
of all people, thrown into this camp?” 

So it happened that when the first stars 
came out on Wednesday night, July the 
Fourth, Mount Shasta stood white and 
still in the dusk, the last sunset pink 
faded from its snows. And below, in Big 
Meadow, in a circle around a tall dead 
pine-tree, sat ten Indians and five white 
people. 

“The flame ran round and round the 
tree to the very top, like a snake of fire,” 
breathed Father. 

“How'd they get Molly’s basket up 


} 
| 
: 


— 
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The Vagrant Breeze 
JANET GARGAN 


Little breeze, so softly blowing 
On my cheek and drowsy eyes, 
Tell me, how far are you going 
On the way the west sea lies?_ 
Tell me, would you rather dally 
: Here where apple blossoms spill, 
In the fragrant, fruitful valley, 
Than go traipsing o’er the hill? 


Little breeze, so softly singing, 

Are you on your way across 
Ocean’s blue; and will you, winging, 
Fare with ships the billows toss? 

Will you fan the island palm-tree 
That from coral reefs may grow? 
Little breeze, please whisper to me 

Wonder tales of lands you know! 


there, on the very tippy-top?” breathed 
David, as softly in reply. 

Molly, huddled under a blanket, watched 
with anxious eyes. “Good year,” she 
sighed in content, as the flame licked her 
beautiful basket into smoke. ‘Fire not 
stop till it touch basket.” 

No noise but the crackling of the big 
pine, whose burning branches could do no 
harm as they fell in the middle of the green 
meadow. No talk except in whispers soon 
hushed. Two hours, perhaps more, the 
watchers sat, till the great pine was 
ashes and coals. 2 

“Smoke basket must be on the mountain- 


top now,” said Mother, softly, getting up 


at last to go. 

“Smoke make sure. 
night. Wind right. 
old Molly. 

With not so much as one further word, 
the Indians filed across the meadow and 
into the black woods beyond. Following 
their example and under the spell of the 
night, the white watchers filed as silently 
toward their own camp. Only when they 
had climbed the old gray worm-fence 
which separated the meadow from their 
own familiar pine woods, did any one 


Smoke blow all 
Moon right,’ said 


speak, 
“Whew !” Very soft was David's. 
whistle. “I’m glad Mr. Griffin said I 


couldn’t have firecrackers. Differentest 
Fourth I ever saw!” 

“Because Molly said we were different,” 
reminded Mother, gratefully. 

“T feel more honored than by anything 
that’s ever happened,” said Father, head- 
ing his family on the homeward trail. 
“Mr. Griffin and all the rest of the farm- 
ers say the Indians never have asked 
them to any of their ceremonies.” 

“T always liked old Molly,” ruminated 

Lizzie. “Doesn’t matter if she is a squaw 
and has green stripes on her chin.” 
' It was reserved for David to restore a 
normal feeling to the family after their 
evening of mystery. “So do I like old 
Molly,” he said with enthusiasm. ‘And 
she likes coffee and bacon and muffins. 
She most always comes round meal-time, 
and I’m glad she sat outside that morn- 
ing she came with huckleberries and 
heard me talking to Lizzie. That’s what 
started the ball rolling.’ He quoted 
Father with a grown-up air. 

Mother 
“Partly right, David,” she agreed, “but I’m 
going to believe the real reason for our 


invitation is the one Molly gave. Indians, 


_ 


smiled into the dark woods. ° 
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white people, what’s the difference? A 
human being—that’s all anybody is.” 

“Well, anyway, it’s the best Fourth we 
ever had,” said Betty, with a prodigious 
yawn. [All rights reserved J 


The Adventure of Tip and Flip 
MINNIB LEONA UPTON 


“Dorothy, Dorothy! Where are you? 
I have two new pets for you.” 

It was Dorothy Baird’s father, just 
home from work, and Dorothy hopped out 
of the hammock, without finishing the 
stitch she was knitting in a doll’s sweater, 
and ran to meet him. 

“Oh, what are they, Father?” she called 
eagerly. 

Mr. Baird lifted the cover of the pail 
that he had carried to the wood-lot full 
of lunch that morning. Now it was full 
of water, and in the water swam two 
slender little brown trout, about as long 
as Dorothy’s middle finger. 

“Q-o-oh !” squeaked Dorothy. 

“The Brown Pool was full of them,” 
explained Mr. Baird, “and I dipped these 
little fellows right up.” 

“Oh, I’m so pleased! T’ll name them Tip 
and Flip. Tip is the larger one. It'll be 
easy to tell them apart. ITU run and ask 
Mother for something to keep them in.” 

Mrs. Baird looked about in the pantry, 
and found a deep, wide old-fashioned 
cream-jar, that had been Grandmother 
Baird's. 

“That will make a fine home for them,” 
said Mr. Baird, and he pumped it half 
full of water. The little trout swam about 
briskly, as if they were exploring their 
new home, ; 

“They won't eat again to-night,” he 
said, “but they'll be ready for breakfast 
at the first call, Dorothy. Give them 
eracker crumbs and small grasshoppers 
and bugs. Where shall they settle down?’ 

“Won’t the back porch be best?” said 
Mrs. Baird. “In the grapevine shade, 
you know.” 

“Lovely !” cried Dorothy, and Mr. Baird 
carried the jar out and set it down ecare- 
fully, in order not to startle the little 
trout. 

Dorothy watched them until her bed- 
time. “I’m sure they play tag!” she said. 
“It seems almost exactly the way boys 
and girls play it. It’s so funny! Good- 
night, Tip. Good-night, Flip. You shall 
have breakfast in good season.” 

Bright and early next morning Doro- 
thy was up and dressed, and ran out to 
the back porch. “Oh!” she eried. “Oh, 
oh!” Tip and Flip lay. gasping on the 
porch floor! She ran and got a large 
table spoon, and dipped them up care- 
fully and was just putting them in the 
water when her father came in from the 
barn. He set his milk-pail down. 

“Oho! Jumped out, did they? Leaping 
after some of these flies——trying to be 
independent, and get their own break- 
fast! Why, how did the jar get so full? 
I filled it only about half full, I remem- 
ber.” y 

“TJ filled it before I went to bed, 
Father. I thought it would seem more 
like the Brown Pool to them—like home, 
you know.” 


‘living women in the United States?” 
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“Oh, that’s it? Well, the little chaps 
seem to be all right now, but they wouldn’t 
have been in a few minutes. You see, 
they can’t safely have the jar so full.” 

Dorothy was looking very serious. 

“What is it, Dot?’ asked her father. 

Dorothy hesitated a moment, then burst 
out: “O Father, I’m sure if I were a little 
fish I'd want to have plenty of room to 
jump, just as I do now. I—TI’ll miss Tip 
and Flip dreadfully, but—but—I wish 
you'd take them when you go back to the 
wood-lot, after breakfast, and—and— 
carry them home!” 

“IT think that’s the thing to do!” said 
Mr. Baird, heartily. And so Tip and Flip 
were home, hungry and happy, in time for 
lunch with the rest of the family. 

[All rights reserved] 


A Thought 


The round moon hangs like a yellow 
lantern in the trees 
That lie like lace against the sky, 
Oh, hushed the 


Oh, still the night! 
breeze— 
Surely God is nigh. 
—Watson Kerr. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed are they that have understand- 
ing hearts, 
To them shall be multiplied kingdoms of 


eee —John Oxenham. 


Our Twelve Greatest 
Living Women 


Last spring at the Pan-American Con- 
ference for Women held in Baltimore, 
Senorita Mandujano of Chile asked the 
question: “Who are the twelve greatest 
For 
almost a year a special committee of the 
National League of Women Voters worked 
on the answer to that question. Though 
the committee submits a list, it says: “It 
is humanly impossible to know who the 
really greatest women are. The selections 
have been made on the basis of those who 
have contributed most in their fields to 
the betterment of the world.” The list is: 
Jane Addams, philanthropist; Cecilia 
Beaux, painter; Annie Jump Cannon, as- 
tronomer; Carrie Chapman Catt, politics; 
Anna Botsford Comstock, natural history ; 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, actress; Louise 
Homer, opera singer; Julia ©. Lathrop, 
child welfare work; Florence Rena Sabin, 
anatomy; M. Carey Thomas, education; 
Martha Van Rensselaer, home economics ; 
Edith Wharton, novelist. 


Classmates—Mother and Daughter 


In the East Moline, Ill., township high 
school, Mrs. Martha M. Hubbs and her 
daughter Theresa were classmates, gradu- 
ating together in June. Although thirty 
years ago Mrs. Hubbs had to give up 
school, she never in all those years gave 
up the determination to continue her 
studies when opportunity came her way. 
The classmates hope to enter college to- 
gether in the fall. 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


The Year at Cleveland 


The church of Cleveland, Ohio, closed 
one of the most successful years of its 
history, with many varied and well- 
attended activities carried out by all de- 
partments. Thirty people joined the 
chureh at the Christmas fellowship serv- 
ice, and fifty-six more at Haster, making 
a total of eighty-six additions for the 
year. Rey. Dilworth «Lupton preached 
several series of sermons, beginning in 
the fall with investigations into local con- 
ditions, to aid the campaign for the com- 
munity chest, which resulted in sermons 
dealing with Cleveland’s philanthropies. 
Before Christmas the inner religious life 
was discussed in the question of what 
Jesus taught about God, the individual, 
the kingdom, and himself. These and the 
series before the Haster fellowship service 
were accompanied by membership classes 
on Unitarian beliefs. The great world re- 
ligions were taken up in six sermons this 
spring. The people of the parish met at 
monthly suppers conducted by the Wom- 
en’s Alliance. A program and dancing 
were features of these gatherings, and at 
the April supper all who had joined the 
church during the year were guests of the 
Alliance. The Laymen’s League monthly 
dinners were followed by discussions of 
civic and social questions, the Father-and- 
Son Dinner and Ladies’ Night being special 
occasions. 

No organization is more active than the 
Women’s Alliance, which lends its aid to 
all church activities. Weekly sewing 
meetings were held, at which Iuncheon 
was served, one afternoon a month being 
given over to current topics or other pro- 
gram. The annual fair held in December 
was a financial success. The evening 
branch, the Business Women’s Alliance, 
met twice a month, with a dinner and a 
program of current events or book re- 
views, and the members did handwork, 
such as making scrapbooks for the Cheer- 
ful Letter Society and bandages for 
hospitals. The Sunday-school, under the 
leadership of Miss Gertrude Taft, direc- 
tor of religious education, gave several 
programs, special services, and Biblical 
dramatizations. The symbolic pageant 
“The Consecration of Sir Galahad” was 
used effectively at Easter, when fourteen 
young people, Sunday-school members, 
joined the church. The cradle-roll lists 
eighty children of four years and under. 
At a Get-Acquainted Tea in May, the 
mothers and children came together in- 
formally. A Sunday-school picnie at Wil- 
loughbeach closed the year on June 19. 

Young people conducted the church 
service on Young People’s Sunday, and 
on Children’s Day they led the responses 
and read the Scripture. Fourteen chil- 
dren were christened at this service. The 
Channing Club of college and business 
young people had a successful year, carry- 
ing on a program of hikes, Sunday eve- 
ning suppers, and monthly dancing parties. 
With card parties, candy and food sales, 
they raised a Shoals fund to help pay the 


expenses of two delegates, Katherine 
Faweett and Frederick Schramm, to’ Star 
Island this summer. The Triangle Club 
of high-school young people arranged a 
similar program, and the two clubs co- 
operated in many ways. Christmas Eve 
they sang carols in the neighborhood of 
the church, and collected more than $20, 
which they gave to the Near Hast Relief 
fund. Departing from its usual program, 
Unity Club conducted forum meetings 
during the winter, at which the lecture 
and discussion followed a dinner. The 
meetings were largely attended, and men 
of note were secured as speakers. From 
May to October, the Outing Club holds 
Saturday afternoon by-monthly outings at 
various points of interest in and around 
the city. The success of these is attested 
by the large crowd who gather around 
the picnic table at supper-time. During 
the winter, the Club meets once a month. 
Mrs. James Storer gave the church an 
adequate supply of the New Hymn and 
Tune Book, in memory of her husband, 
each book being marked with a plate de- 
signed by Miss Wilhelmina Stephan. Miss 
Marjorie Aborn and Miss Gertrude Taft 
will attend the institute at Star Island 
this summer. Rey. and Mrs. Dilworth 
Lupton will spend their vacation in Cali- 
fornia and on the Western Coast. 


Saluting .Dr. F. R. Griffin 


The degree of, Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on Rey. Frederick Robertson 
Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., by Bates Col- 
lege, a Free Baptist institution, at Com- 
mencement exercises, held June 20. Mr. 
Griffin is a Bates alumnus. 


“Yes, We Have No Bananas” 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter of the 
West Side Church, New York City, in a 
sermon preached in his church, Sunday, 
June 17, anticipating the removal of 
President Meiklejohn of Amherst, told the 
congregation, apropos the song, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” that plenty of “yes-es” 
and “no bananas” is what the trustees 
of the College offered in their contest with 
the president.. The sermon was published 
in part throughout the country, and many 
editorials were written on its timeliness 
and cleverness. The subject of Mr. 
Potter’s sermon was “Education versus 
Fundamentalism.” He said: “At Amherst, 
President Meiklejohn, to whom I owe a 
great debt for mental stimulation at 
Brown University, has dared to offer real 
bananas, and therefore faces to-day prob- 
able removal from his position. It will 
be a good thing for liberalism if he ig re- 
moved, for it will arouse the liberals to 
their present danger, and Dr. Meiklejohn 
will have only to say the word to rally 
to himself a group of modern educators 
for the formation of a really liberal 
modern university with himself as presi- 
dent.” 


North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and fourteenth session 
was held Thursday, June 14, with the 
First Parish of Ashby, Mass., Rev. Everett 
Somes Treworgy, with President T, H. 
Elliott as chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Treworgy offered the invocation. The 
secretary, Rey. G. C. Wright, read the 
minutes of the last meeting. On motion 
a resolution of regret was adopted on the 
death of N. §S. Shattuck of Pepperell, 
Mass. Addison Woodward of Pepperell 


‘was elected to fill the vacancy in the 


vice-presidency caused by the death of 
Mr. Shattuck. On motion a resolution 
was adopted that the churehes of the 
Conference be urged to beautify the 
grounds about the local church, thus mak- 
ing them more attractive to visitors. The 
suggestion of another district conference 
was reported, that the American Unita- 
rian Association keep in repair the 
meeting-houses of the old small towns. 
Miss Julia Stevens presented a petition 
from All Souls Church, Lowell, for mem- 
bership in the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence, and the request was granted. Rey. 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, was the 
first speaker of the forenoon, his subject 
being “A New Voice from Italy.” Papini’s 
“Life of Christ” is the new voice from 
Italy. Its reverence for Christ is reassur- 
ing. The author, a rebel and an anarchist, 
found his inspiration for change of heart 
in the ferocity and falsehood of the war. 
Papini has three objects: to write for 
people outside the church; to interest 
readers, by restating Jesus for them; 
to move the emotions, Papini believes it 
possible for men to alter their lives, be- 
cause the life of Jesus had affected the 
transformation in his own life. Christ’s 
central passion was to persuade men to 
repent. His trade taught him that mere 
lifeless material can be transformed into 
useful things. That extraordinary exalta- 
tion and mysterious contagion of personal- 
ity are necessary to make a man over. 
Rey. M. B. Barnard, minister of a cir- 
cuit of Unitarian churches in North Caro- 
lina, was the next speaker. She said that 
Unitarians are rather indifferent to the 
missionary effort. There was only one 
Unitarian minister in North Carolina last 
year. Twenty years ago a group church 
was started there. There is need of 
missionary activity, competent workers, 
larger plants, and better equipment. The 
old doctrines are deadening to social 
activity, the building of character, and 
development of citizenship. Mrs. Oscar 
C.. Gallagher spoke on “The Vision of 
the New President.” (She would add to 
the original vision, the awakening of 
civie responsibility, religious inspiration, 
and social expression. There must be co- 
operation in the different branches of the 
Alliance, in order to put the work ahead 
of the machinery. The noon prayer sery- 
ice, led by Rey. G. C. Wright of Lowell, 
included the reading of the Flag Day 
proclamation of the Governor. Luncheon 
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was served by the women of the Ashby 
parish. E ¥ 
The roll-call of the churches showed an 
attendance of fourteen ministerial and 
211 lay delegates. The collection was 
$69.95. Reports on the junior conferences 
at Lowell and Ayer were made by Rev. 
A. ©. McGiffert, Jr., and Rev. F. B, Cran- 
lall. It was voted that the Conference 
pay the bills of the last junior conference 
at Ayer, and appropriate $30 for the next 
conference to be held at Chelmsford; to 
recommend the creation of a campaign 
committee in each church where one does 
not exist, to assist in junior work; that 
three delegates be appointed to attend the 
General Conference at New Haven; that 
the minimum assessment of the churches 
of the Conference be $5 to meet increase 
of expenses. : 
' Miss Sara Comins of the Young 
People’s Religious Union said that, in 
appealing to the spirit of youth in the 
ehurch, the Unitarian Church took an ad- 
yenturous step, and that truth, worship, 
and service were the cardinal principles 
that the young people have elected to 
follow. She gave examples of what young 
people have done under these heads in 
different parishes. Rev. Edwin Stanton 
Hodgins of New Bedford was clear and 
cogent in his statement of the ideal of the 
“Wyolving Christ,” of man’s eternal quest 
for God, and of man's preference for the 
conerete and personal, rather than the 
abstract and impersonal, in forming his 
ideals. The ideal of the ‘Evolving Christ” 
reveals man’s effort to merge in the Eter- 
nal, to fuse human nature with divine 
completeness and harmony. 


A Pastor to his People 


In a letter addressed to friends of the 
ehurch at Baltimore, Md., the minister, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, describes his 
intentions as leader of the parish, as fol- 
lows: “First, to make my pulpit ministra- 
tion a testimony to the reality of the 
_eternal truths and riches to which at best 
we can give but imperfect expression, to 
be faithful to the truth ‘as God gives us 
to see the truth,’ to be irenic in spirit 
toward other religious bodies. Second, 
- to establish a religious educational pro- 
gram commensurate with the responsibility 
that is ours as a people of ‘light and lead- 
ing,’ to bring to youth struggling amid the 
confusing voices of a world coming to new 
being the unshakable foundation of a free 
faith, to youth going forth to build on new 
foundations the help of a faith that 
praiseth ‘Him who maketh all things new.’ 
Third, a spirit of sociability and Christian 
ympathy throughout every organization, 
which is of the essence of religion. the 
unmistakable testimony to the greatest of 
all truths ‘God is love,’ assured that ‘love 
buildeth up.’ Thus in outline do I see 
the greatness of our common task. This 
is the vision which I would have burn in 
every heart, and inspire every .organiza- 
tion, until one great purpose dominates 
all that we do. Only thus can we hope 
to meet our full responsibility to. our 
denomination and our God. The church 
needs and I need the assurance of your 
ipport in realizing these aims.” 
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The translation of the inscription follows :— 


IN THIS HOUSE WAS BORN NOVEMBER 14, 1843, 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


PREACHER OF THE LIBERAL FAITH IN CHICAGO 
AMERICAN FRIENDS IN GRATITUDE HAVE PLACED THIS TABLET 1922. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones Memorial 


REPORT through THE CHRISTIAN 
Ree@istErR is made to the contributors 
to the Jenkin Lloyd Jones memorial in 
Wales. The undertaking has been suc- 
eessfully completed. Two tablets were 
made, both of greenish Welsh slate slightly 
tinged with red, one for the Unitarian 
church at Pantydefaid, South Cardigan- 
shire, Wales, where the Jones family used 
to attend before coming to America; and 
the second smaller tablet for the wall 
of the birthplace, Blaenalltddu, in the 
parish of Llandyssul, three miles distant. 
The ceremony took place December 6, 
1922. 
The smaller tablet carries the simple 


statement that here Jenkin Lloyd Jones_ 


was born. The larger tablet is really a 
work of art. THe RecisterR would have 
been pleased to reproduce this exquisite 
work, designed by Messrs. Smith and 
Walker of Boston, Mass., if the lines 
could have been made sharp enough 
against the background. The  super- 
seription in three lines is. in Bnglish, 
and the inscription proper is in both 
English and Welsh. The English fol- 
lows. Beneath is an added inscription of 
two lines in English : 


In THIS PARISH WAS BORN 
NovemeBer 14, 1843 


JENKIN LLOYD JONDS 


A kinsman in the third generation from 
_ that Jenkin Jones who preached his first 
Unitarian sermon at Wernhir in 1726. 
Brought up an American pioneer’s child 
in the woods of Wisconsin, after serving 
in the War that saved the Union and 
emancipated the slave he became a Minis- 
ter of Liberal Religion, a Preacher of the 
Faith that Makes Faithful, a_ tireless 
Missionary of the Principles of Freedom, 
. Fellowship, and Character in Religion. 
Organizer of Social Welfare, Champion of 
all that liberates and lifts, his devoted life 
left four great causes more secure on 
earth, namely, Temperance, Peace, Good 
Citizenship, and Free Religion. 
A BrorHerR MAN OF PAULINE TyPn 


Hp Diep Mvucu Loven, SBPTHMBER 12, 1918 


The inscription was written by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Gannett and Dr. Frederick L. 
Hosmer, lifelong friends of Mr. Jones. The 
oak-leaf border, touched with gold leaf, is 
a Welsh symbol of victory and success, 
similar to the laurel wreath. The Welsh 
bards are always crowned with oak leaves. 
The three converging lines worked into the 
design on the larger tablet are the so- 
called Druid trinity, signifying “Truth 
against the world.” Mr. Jones had these 
signs carved on his library mantel and 
used them on his bookplate. The Ministers’ 
Association in Wales asked, if only one 
language could be used, that the inscrip- 
tion be in Welsh. It was finally decided 
to use both Welsh and English. 

The tablets were presented and installed 
at a special Conference Service, and the 
Welsh papers gave full accounts of the 
welcome and gratitude with which they 
were received. It had been hoped that 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. F. 8. C. 
Wicks could present the tablets in per- 
son, but owing to unavoidable delays the 
tablets did not reach Wales in time. 

The cost of making and installing the 
two tablets was $1,228, which is considera- 
bly more than the first estimates, the 
difference being mainly due ‘to the use of 
the two languages. The committee be- 
lieved they would best interpret the wish 
of interested friends by having the work 
done in the most satisfactory manner. 
All bills are paid, and now whoever 
journeys to Wales will find in Pantydefaid 
an enduring memorial to the honor and 
love in which Jenkin Lloyd Jones was 
held by American friends. The friends 
who performed this beautiful service, 
William ©. Gannett, Frederick L. Hos- 
mer, Louis ©. Cornish, and John Mor- 
ris Dyans, say, “May the memorial be one 
more bond linking the lands in the spirit- 
ual fellowship of the free faith.” 
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Mr. Drummond Coming _ 


Rey. William Hamilton Drummond of 
London, England, executive secretary of 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, will come to America next Sep- 
tember on a world tour in the interests 
of the organization, according to an- 
nouncement just made by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The object of the 
Jongress is to unite the scattered groups 
of free religious bodies throughout the 
' world into a more effective fellowship, 
Dr. Cornish said, and this trip of Mr. 
Drummond is for the furthering of that 
aim. 

Mr. Drummond, who is a graduate of 
London University and a former student 
at Jena, has held several pastorates in 
Great Britain, including Belfast, Ireland, 
and Manchester and Cambridge, England, 
the last-named church having been. organ- 
ized by him in 1917. From 1909 to 1918, 
also, he was editor of the Hnquirer, a 
London Unitarian weekly. During the 
war, Mr. Drummond, being past military 
age, served in relief work and was deco- 
rated by the Belgian Government. 

Following his arrival in Montreal, 
Canada, where he will deliver his first 
address on this American tour, Mr. Drum- 
mond will go to New Haven, Conn., for 
an address at the General Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
which holds its biennial sessions in that 
city September 11-16. On his way across 
the continent, Mr. Drummond will preach 
in a number of churches, including Bos- 
ton, Providence, New York, Cleveland, 
and several on the Pacific Coast. He will 
sail from Seattle on November 22 for the 
Orient, where he will meet with religious 
bodies in Japan, China, and India. 


Pilgrimage to Barneveld, N.Y. 


As a result of the recent organization 
of the Mohawk Valley Conference, forty 
people made the trip of ninety miles by 
automobile from Schenectady, N.Y., to 
Barneveld, N.Y., on Sunday, June 17. As 
the minister of: the church, Rey. W. A. 
Taylor, said, “It is improbable that an- 
other such group of people have traveled 
so far to-day to come to church.” The 
service was conducted by the minister, 
assisted by Mr. A. L. Rohrer. Dr. Howe 
spoke a word of welcome for the trustees, 
and Mr. Rohrer replied. The church was 
nearly filled. The building will seat about 
as many people as there are in the vil- 
lage. Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenec- 
tady preached the sermon on ‘The Reli- 
gion of Jesus in the Life of To-day.” 

Mr. Taylor called attention to the com- 
munion set which is a hundred years old, 
and also to the painting and tablets on 
the walls. The party visited the grounds 
of the Mappa property, made famous by 
the Holland Land Company a century and 
a quarter ago. Luncheon was generously 
served by the women of the church. 

The parsonage was once the property 
of Judge Van Der Kemp. Some of the old 
furniture remains in the house and was 
much admired by the visitors. While 
visiting the village library one was led 
to wonder if there were many villages 
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that not only proudly exhibited their 
ancient wares but also kept stocked with 
new books, This library is largely the re- 
sult of the efforts of a former minister 
of the church, Rey. Mr. Silsbee. Old fur- 
nishings and decorations were also seen 
in other homes. : 

The pilgrims decided to make another 
visit next year, and to bring other persons 
with them, and to urge other churches to 
do the same. ; 

The Schenectady society is now twenty- 
two years old. On this occasion youth 
met age and with reverence bowed before 
it, not only because it was old, but be- 
cause so many things of value had been 
found that could be translated into 
modern life. 

On April 13, 1928, the Mohawk Valley 
Conference, under the direction of Field 
Secretary Walter R. Hunt, was organized. 
This conference consists of the churches 
in Rochester, Syracuse, Barneveld, Gou- 
verneur, Ithaca, Troy, Albany, and Sche- 
nectady. Mr. A. lL. Rohrer of Schenectady 
was elected president. 
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-Pastor to do Editorial Work 


Rey. Harry Taylor, minister of the 
church at Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
elected associate editor of the Unionist, 
a weekly, owned and controlled by the 
Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly. 
The paper is a journal for merchants and 
workingmen. Mr. Taylor will contribute 
articles in which he will endeayor to 
show how workers may achieve economic 
and political freedom without hatred or 
undue suffering. Says Mr. Taylor, writ- 
ing recently of the soul in the labor 
movement: ‘Some persons would most 
vehemently deny that there is such a 
thing as a soul in the labor movement. 
They would assert that the labor move- 
ment was the most materialistic move- 
ment ever recorded in history and that 
its objects were the most sordid. But 
such a description would be entirely 
wrong. To most people the labor move 
ment is simply an organized attempt on 
the part of the workers to obtain better 
wages, better working conditions, and 
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Rev. Arthur Buckner in Waterville 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, went last 
week to Maine, and Dr. Minot Simons, 
secretary of the Department of Church 
Extension, left this week for Maine in the 
interest of the activities of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Eliot.preached Sunday, June 3, 
in the First Unitarian Church, Waterville. 
Since the resignation of Rey. Roy E. 
Griffith, the Waterville pulpit has been 
supplied by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. During the rest of June Rey. 
Arthur Buckner of South Dakota will 
be the preacher, He is the son of Rev. 
J. D. M. Buckner, who lost his pulpit in 
the Methodist church in Aurora, Neb., 
last fall after the appearance of an 
article from his pen called “A Good God.” 
Dr. Simons will attend the Aroostook 
Conference in Presque Isle on June 10, 
the installation of Rev. George 8S. Cooke 
in Houlton on June 11, and the Maine 
State Unitarian Conference in Calais on 
June 12-13. ; 


an easier lot generally. All these objects 
are worth while, but they do not by any 


means exhaust the list of objectives of | 


the labor movement. As a matter of fact 
these objectives do not interpret the heart 
and soul of the movement at ail. They 
are but the instruments by means of 
which the workers may achieve a larger 
and fuller life.’ 


Bequests of Mary G. Storer 


By the will of Miss Mary G. Storer, the 
First Church of Boston receives $5,000 
for its endowment fund, and for a like 
purpose the Young Men’s Christian Union 
of Boston receives $2,000. Other bequests 
provided by the will are $2,500 each to 
the Boston Medical Library and the Free 
Hospital for Women; $500 to-the Con- 
valescent Home of the Children’s Hos- 
pital; and $100 each to the Boston Home 
for Incurables, the Home of the Good 
Samaritan, the Calhoun Colored School, 
Calhoun, Ala., and the Snow Hill Normal 


and Industrial Institute, Snow Hill, Ala. | 


q 
; 
; 
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; George Fisk Piper 


After some years of declining health this 
devoted minister of the liberal faith passed 
to his rest at his home in Bedford, Mass., 
in his eighty-eighth year. 

In his long and useful career in the 
ministry Mr. Piper embodied those qual- 
ities of simple faith and moral earnestness 
that especially characterized our prophets 
of a generation now passing. Gradu- 
ating at the Harvard Divinity School in 
the class of 1862, and ordained at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., he served in turn 
churches at Houlton, Me., Canton, Mass., 
Newport, N.H., Bedford, Mass. (serving 
at the same time the church in Carlisle). 
| and closed his active ministry with a 
_ pleasant and fruitful pastorate at North- 
_ field, Mass. In many of these churches 
_ to which he ministered, if not in all, there 

still remain the memory and the influence 

of his scholarly thought, his spiritual 
vision, and, above all, of his Christian 
eharacter and consecrated purpose. 

Older ministers will remember Mr. 

Piper best when for nine or ten years he 
_ gave up the work of parish minister to 

serve as secretary of the Unitarian Sun- 
_ day School Society. Living in Cambridge, 
Mass., during those years, he conducted in 
a modest and yet intelligent and effective 
way the work of religious education. 
While we rejoice in the advance in these 
lines of instruction for the young the 
denomination has made during these later 
years, we shall not forget the efficient 
Service rendered by Mr. Piper and other 
earlier Sunday-school leaders who in their 
day were almost alone in guiding the 
churches in the conduct of their church 
schools. 

Mr. Piper was twice married, his first 
wife dying some thirty years ago. Five 
years later he married Mrs. Nellie Porter 
Warris of Deerfield, who, with five chil- 
dren, two sons and three daughters, all by 
his first marriage, still survives him. 

Some of us will remember Mr. Piper 
best as we knew him in these later years 
of quiet and peaceful retirement in Bed- 
_ ford. We shall remember him in his 

faithfulness to the parish he once served, 
a kindly and sympathetic helper of its 
later ministers. We shall remember his 
delightful reminiscences of the old-time 
famous prophets of our faith with whom 
he was once associated, his fund of humor, 
his profound knowledge of our denomina- 
tional literature, especially of our religious 
poetry. But we shall remember, above 
- all, one in whom dwelt the true spirit of 

the Master, guided in his daily conduct 
by a divine spirit of light and love, and 
sustained by a faith in the Unseen that 
made no burden too heavy to be cheer- 
_ fully borne, and in the light of which no 
thought of the future could make him 
afraid. L. B, M. 
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News of Australian Unitarians 

One of the most welcome calendars is 
that published by the Unitarian Christian 
Church, Adelaide, South Australia, Rey. 
George E. Hale. Among the _ recent 
activities of the church are a gathering 
_ of the “Optimists”; a Mother’s Sunday ; a 
“meeting of the Women’s League at which 
Mrs. Woodhouse Crompton spoke on her 
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recent travels in Europe; a special meet- 
ing arranged by the Women’s League and 
the Laymen’s League at which Prof. Darn- 
ley Naylor of Adelaide University de- 
livered a lecture on “The League of: 
Nations”; a harvest festival; the erection 
of a large bulletin-board in front of the 
church; and an organ and choral recital, 
including instrumental selections with 
solos, duets, and other choral music. The 
ealendar commented favorably on the 
article published in Tur CHrisTIAN REG- 
Ister, “Has Unitarianism a Future in 
Australia?’ by Rev. E. Rosalind Lee. 


To Mrs. Applebee, 


“In Memoriam” 


On Children’s Sunday, June 10, 1923, 
beautiful floral decorations were placed 
in the First Parish Church, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., by the many friends of Mrs. 
John H. Applebee of Syracuse, N.Y., in 
the congregation, the sad news of her 
death having been received during the 
preceding week. In the course of the 
service, the minister, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, said that Mrs. Applebee had been 
the dearly beloved and warmly remem- 
bered wife of the minister of the parish a 
score of years ago. After his story to the 
children about ‘“‘The Brook in the King’s 
Garden,’ he said that it seemed to him 
as if Mrs. Applebee’s life had been pecul- 
iarly brooklike, ever sparkling and bright, 
fresh and beautiful, a perpetual ripple 
of delight. As the presence of a brook in 
a meadow can be traced by the deeper 
green of the grasses along its banks and 
by the richer growth of flowers near its 
eourse, while the water itself may not be 
seen, so had he been constantly aware 
of Mrs. Applebee’s strong and sweet 
nature as it was to be seen in the lives 
of those whom she had touched and 
influenced so many years before. She 
has left this church forever enriched by 
her spirit flowing through it, and we may 
surely trust that now her life continues 
to run on in even fuller stream among 
new meadowlands of God. She was one 
who, as the Psalmist said, “in passing 
through the valley of sorrow makes it a 
place of springs.” 


A Trinity that Works 


L. Morgan Chambers, pastor of the 
Central Methodist Church, Spokane, 
Wash., gives a testimony which illus- 
trates a Trinitarian truth most will en- 
dorse. He said: “Last week I had an odd 
experience. I was out motoring with 
Rabbi Leibert of Temple Emmanuel, and 
was discussing his address on Jesus_be- 
fore the Spokane Ministerial Association 
some time before. AS we were passing 
along the Sunset Highway, we noticed 
some one walking along, and as we drew 
alongside, the stranger was invited into 
the machine. I had never met the gentle- 
man, but learned through the Rabbi that 
it was Rev. Eugene Milne Cosgrove of 
the Unitarian society. We motored along 
—a Jewish rabbi, a Unitarian minister, 
and a Methodist preacher—without quar- 
reling. On the contrary, we had a de- 
lightful time. Can you beat it?” 


Dr. 


‘zations. 
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Twenty-five Years 
of Alliance Work 


Delegations of Alliance women from 
Brookfield and Barre, Mass., joined with 
the Alliance of Ware, Mass., in helping 
it celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Nearly 100 women were present. Among 
those present was Mrs. Frederick H. 
Baker, Worcester, Mass., director of Al- 
liance branches in the Worcester Confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Helen 8S. Edmonds, now in 
her eighty-fifth year. Mrs. Edmonds has 
been a member of the Alliance since its 
organization. Previous to that she was 
a member of other women’s organizations 
connected with the church. Her entire 
membership covers a period of sixty-two 
years. The program began with a brief 
service conducted by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, the recently elected president. 
Miss Annie L. Breckenridge gave a his- 
torical review of the twenty-five years. 
Two years later there were twenty-four 
members, one-half of whom are still liy- 
ing, and seven are still members of the 
local branch. One of the seven is Mrs. 
Anna L. Howard, the first president, who 
was unable on account of illness to attend. 
Of the other six, four were present,—Mrs. 
Edmonds, Mrs. Addie P. Ingalls, Mrs. 
Theodotis K. Robinson, and Mrs. Harriet 
R. P. Barnes. The other two, Mrs. Susan 
B. Southworth and Miss Eliza Robinson, 
are not now inhabitants of Ware. Miss 
Ruth P. Robinson, secretary, read a let- 
ter from Mrs. Helen A. Brenan, Redlands, 
Calif., expressing regrets that she and her 
husband, Rey. Edward H. Brenan, a for- 
mer pastor of the church, could not be 
present. The address was delivered by 
Rey. Abbot Peterson. Mr. Peterson’s 
mother aided in 1898 in the formation of 
the Ware organization. He took for sub- 
ject, “The Historic Background of Uni- 
tarianism.” 


Distinguished for Social Work 


Rey. J. H. B. Tegarden of New Orleans 
has been granted a six weeks’ leave of 
absence, that he may attend the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and receive his Mas- 
ter’s degree. The pulpit was occupied 
June 24 by Rabbi David Fichman, and 
July 1 by Rey. O. L. Jones of the Bap- 
tist church. The preacher July 8 will 
be Dr. Herman B. Gessner, and July 15, 
Rey. Hugh W. Jamieson of the Methodist 
church. Members of this church are ac- 
tive in the social affairs of the city. 
Charles H. Patterson, chairman of the 
publicity committee, is secretary of the 
city Charity Organization Society, secre- 
tary of the Prison Reform Association, 
secretary of the Legal Aid Society, and 
a director of other social welfare organi- 
For many years the Times 
Picayune has been giving annually a lov- 
ing cup to that citizen of the city who 
has during the year done the greatest 
service for the city. A member of the 
Society, Miss Jean M. Gordon, has been 
awarded the loving cup for 1921, for the 
establishment of the Milne Home for 
Feeble-Minded Girls. For many years 
Miss Gordon has worked in behalf of 
the unfortunates of New Orleans. 
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Men Active at Duluth, Minn. 


The postponed annual meeting of the 
Laymen’s League, Duluth, Minn., was 
held June 13. Five open meetings have 
been promoted by the League. 
the speakers dealt with some phase of 
evolution. The speakers were Prof. J. A. 
Merrill of the Superior Normal School, 
Principal C. E. Wade of the Superior 
High School, and Rey. J. H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis. The pulpit was occupied 
Sunday morning; ‘May 13, by Professor 
Rarig of the University of Minnesota. 
The League sent to the May Meetings in 
Boston, W. B. Britkman. It finished 
second in Class “B” in the Church At- 
tendance Campaign. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, R. S. Huey; vice-president, A. U. 
Shipman; treasurer, A. C. Gouffe; secre- 
tary, A. B. Clarfield. The Sunday-school 
is growing. The Alliance has elected the 
following officers: President, Mrs. M. A. 
Thomson; vice-president, Mrs. H. P. 
Bjorge; treasurer, Mr. G. R. Landon; sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. A. Crawford. The minis- 
ter has passed a busy life outside as 
well as inside the church. Addresses have 
been given by him at the Rotary and 
Lions Club, several of the schools, and 
all the literary clubs in the city, and a 
course of lectures at Hveleth, a town on 
the range. 


Minister and Associate Minister 


Rey. Edward P. Daniels, minister of the 
Third Congregational Society, Hingham, 
Mass., while continuing to serve in that 
eapacity, will act as associate minister 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


Motored Across Continent 


Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield, Long Beach, 
Calif., and Mrs. Fairfield, are on leave of 
absence until early in August. They went 
by Ford car to the Atlantic Coast for the 
purpose of celebrating two family events 
of interest. June 18, they attended the 
Commencement of Boston University, at 
which the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred on their daughter, Faith. 
The degree was given following a seven- 
year course. July 27, their son, John G. 
Fairfield, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N.Y., will marry Miss Van 
Zandt of Poughkeepsie. They will attend 
the wedding. ; 


Congregation Requires 
Larger. Quarters 


All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., has increased its activities to 
such an extent that additional accommo- 
dation has been found necessary. Thorn- 
ton Cooke, chairman of the board of 
trustees, has just announced that a cam- 
paign will be undertaken to subscribe 
$10,600 for extension of the church. The 
American Unitarian Association will add 
$10,000 to this amount. The plan asks 
for a twenty-foot extension of the Balti- 
more Avenue entrance, with the construc- 
tion of a baleony, which will double the 
seating capacity of the auditorium. At 
the back and southeast corner a two-story 
addition will be constructed, seventy-five 
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The Bells are Ringing 


Park Your Car, Go to Church 


William L. Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, has writien 
to League members a lay pastoral letter for swunmer. It follows: 


Eleven o’clock on many Sunday mornings this summer will doubtless find you 
speeding in your car through some country village in search of the beauties of nature. 
Perhaps your own church is closed for the summer; perhaps Sunday is the only day 


on which you are free to get away. 
eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. 
Stop! Listen! 


Anyway, there you are, driving along, and it’s 


The church bell is ringing. There before you is a church of 


God with its congregation assembling. Park your car; enter the church; join in the 


service. 


The hour passes and you go your way rejoicing. The plans for your day 


have not been disturbed ; you are the better for an hour of worship. 
Think what a service you can render thus easily to these country churches. 
What an encouragement for the church to haye a score or more of tourists’ auto- 


mobiles parked around it! 
preach a better sermon. 


New faces in the congregation inspire the minister to 


Such possibilities have caused the Council of the League to vote to urge upon 


League members the value of this form of church attendance. 
what denomination this country church belongs. 


It does not matter.to 
Your presence will be welcome. 


Park your car and go to church. Perhaps you will find some of your League 


friends there! 


by twenty-five feet. Improvements will 
begin July 1; and the building will be 
ready for use October 1. The architect 
is Walter C. Root of Root & Siemens. 
The Alliance has subscribed $1,000, to be 
paid October 1. The Alliance will also 
meet the annual installments of $1,000 
each, in repayment to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the loan of $10,000. 
The trustees will have charge of the 
campaign. 

Memorial Pews in 


Washington, D.C. 


The following churches’ have estab- 
lished memorial pews in the new All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C.: Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, Mass.; First Par- 
ish, Weston, Mass.; and First Parish, 
Dedham, Mass. The First Church of 
Christ, Lancaster, Mass., is also among 
the contributors. A pew for “the stranger” 
has been given by an unknown donor. The 
purpose of this plan is to create a country- 
wide interest among the people of the 
denomination in the Unitarian Church 
Home in the National Capital. 


Mrs. Cabot Elected President 


Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, one of Boston’s 
foremost educators, was elected president 
of the Tuckerman School, of this city, 
at the annual meeting of the directors re- 
cently held. She succeeds Louis C. 
Cornish, D.D., Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, who has held the 
office for eight years. Other officers 
chosen at the meeting were Miss Mary F. 
Gill, secretary; Lyndon B. Tewksbury, 
treasurer; and Miss Harriet HB. Johnson, 
dean. <A resolution was passed in con- 
nection with the legacy of $5,000 from 
the will of the late Horace S. Sears of 
Weston. plea. fe 4 


Union Services in 
West Newton, Mass. 


Union services for the summer have 
been arranged by the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and Unitarian churches of West 
Newton, Mass. The services will be held 
in the Congregational church, July 15, 
22, and 29, in the Unitarian church, 
August 5 and 12, and’ in the Baptist 
church, August 19, 26, and September 2. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


E are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 
We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES= 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


‘a conspicuous ornament. 
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“Unveiling of Two 


Interesting Tablets 


On Sunday morning, June 3, a service 
of unusual interest and importance was 
held in the First Congregational Parish, 
Arlington, Mass., when two bronze tablets, 
giving the main points in the history of 

Parish, were unveiled in the inner 
yestibule. They were furnished from a 
portion of a bequest given by the late 
Mrs. James A. Bailey. The service and 
sermon were appropriate to the occasion. 
The tablets were unveiled by two little 
granddaughters of the donor,—Ruberta, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey, 


and Margaret, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Hdward A. Bailey. The benediction was 
given, at Dr. Gill’s request, by Rev. 
George W. Cutter, M.D., a former minister 
of the Parish. 

The tablets, which were made by the 
Gorham Company of New Haven, were 
secured by a committee made up of Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Mr. George Abbott 
Smith, and Mrs. O. W. Whittemore. The 
inscriptions on the two tablets follow: 


Second or Bee res, zecinct in Cambridge, 


First Congregational Parish in West Cam- 
bridge, 1807. 
First Congregational Parish in Arlington, 1867. 
Public Worship Hstablished, 1733. 
Church Gathered, 1739. 
Unitarian since 1828. 
Meeting Houses on this spot: 

First, 1734. 

Second, 1804. 

Third, 1840. 

Fourth, 1856. 


MINISTERS 
Samuel Cooke, 1739-1783. 
Thaddeus Fiske, D.D., 1788-1828. 
Frederick Henry Hedge, 1829-1835. 
David Damon, D.D., 1835-1843. 
William Ware, 1843-1845. 
James French Brown, 1845-1853. 
Samuel Abbott Smith, 1854-1865. 
George Christie Salter, 1866-1869. 
George Webber Cutter, 1870-1877. 
William Joseph Parrott, 1878-1881. 
Jobn Perkins Forbes, 1882-1887. 
Augustus Mendon Lord, 1889-1890. 
Frederic Gill, D.D., 1892— 


The chureh stands on the most promi- 
nent corner in the town, and its tall spire, 
of rare grace of outline and proportion, is 
The building, 
though not old, has been the scene of 
many important gatherings. Three times 
during the present ministry, in 1894, 1908, 


Answers Mr. Bryan 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD 


(RELIGION AND EVOLUTION) 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
I. The Evolution of the World. 


Il. The Evolution of Man. 
Ill. The Evolution of Religion. 
‘ IV. The Problem of Pain and Evil in 
the Light of Evolution. 
Vv. Immortality in the Light of Evo- 
lution. 
VI. The Bible, Jesus and Christianity 


in the Light of Evolution. 

The author claims that Evolution is the- 
greatest modern illuminator and emanci- 
pator of religious thought. Many judges 
pronounce this book the clearest_and most 
effective answer yet made to Mr. Bryan and 
others that fear Evolution. 

“A work of profound scholarship.”—Bos- 
ton Journal. 

“A remarkably lucid statement of the 
bearing of Evolution upon religious thought.” 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 


BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


$1.15 postpaid 
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and 1919, representatives of different com- 
munions have given addresses upon their 
several churches. In the 1919 series, Rev. 
Matthew J. Flaherty, rector of St. Agnes’ 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL PARISH, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 


Roman Catholic parish, spoke. On 
December 31, 1900, a Century Watch- 
night Service, in which every Protestant 
minister in the town took part, was 
another notable event in the religious life 
of the community. During the months of 
January, February, and March, 1918, the 
Orthodox and Universalist churches closed 
their buildings as a war measure, and 
the three congregations used the Unita- 
rian building for all services and meet- 
ings. This church was the first one in 
Arlington to display the national and 
state flags in its auditorium. 

The past season of church work has been 
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encouraging and fruitful, with a gratify- 
ing increase in attendance at the Sunday 
services. In January and February, Dr. 
Gill gave a course of sermons on “Crea- 
tive Leaders in the Spiritual Life,” includ- 
ing “Buddha, a Savior of the Far Hast’; 
“Socrates, Hero of Intellectual Integ- 
rity’; “Plato, the Prince of Idealists”; 
“Paul, Prophet of Universal Christian- 
ity”; “Marcus Aurelius, the Noblest Em- 
peror of Them All’; and ‘Beethoven, a 
Mighty Voice of the Soul.” 

In March, Mr. Edgar R. Attebery of 
Everett, Wash., a student in the Harvard 
Theological School, was appointed super- 
intendent of the church school. 

The annual meeting in March showed 
the affairs of the Parish to be in good 
condition. The year’s income was $9,348.15, 
with a small balance after paying all 
bills. The officials for the current year 
are: Parish committee: Charles W. Tilton, 
chairman, Edward A. Darling,’ Walton H. 
Sears; music committee: Edward S. Fes- 
senden, chairman, William T. Foster, Mrs. 
James A. Bailey; trustees in charge of 
parish funds: Arthur A. Lawson, Judge 
Parmenter, William T. Foster; treasurer, 
Edward A. Bailey; clerk, George A. 
Smith. 


List of Preachers for Portsmouth 


The list of summer preachers at the 
South Church, Portsmouth, N.H., is pre- 
sented as follows: July 8, 15, 22, 29, Rev. 
William Safford Jones; August 5, Rey. 
William HH. Parker, Memorial Church, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; August 12, Dr. Charles 
Edwards Park, First Church, Boston, 
Mass.; August 19, Rey. William Safford 
Jones (Portsmouth Tercentenary serv- 
ice) ; August 26, Dr. Augustus M. Lord, 
Providence, R.I.; September 2, Rey. 
Frank B. Crandall, Ayer, Mass. 


SOUAVAPACAEE ETAT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


z Watch these columns each week. 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 


Rate card furnished on request. = 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A YOUNG WOMAN, teacher, wishes to change 
her work to the care of one family of mother- 
less children. A good home more of a consid- 
eration than salary. Address ‘‘Teacher,’’ care 
of THn RNGISTER. 

(EE ec ee > 


ROOMS—NEWPORT, RI. 


113 TOURO STREET, NEWPORT, R.I.—Centrally 
located. Open all the year for permanent and 
transient boarders. For particulars address 
Mrs. FRANK L. POWSLL. 

———— ee ee 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


ton Model 10, like new, $35. Emprem Typp 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- | 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Be 
White Mountains to every part of the globe. 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
‘“*SWHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


DO YOU WANT information given in a city 
library on any subject? Let me find it for 
you. Terms, twenty cents an hour. I will 
also copy manuscripts at fifty cents a thousand 
words. May HB. Newton, 24 Bowdoin Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 

Se SS Se 


SUMMER HOUSES 


SUMMER HOUSES—Many _ persons still 
making their plans for the summer. Those 
who have houses to let or rooms with or with- 
out meals, may reach patrons in this column, 


are 


the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
Min Get A Million Homes” they are 
Standard” in refrigeration. 
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Where there is no 
VISION 


the people cast off 
RESTRAINT 


PROVERBS (REVISED VERSION) 


Summer Services’ : 
in Medfield, Mass. 


The Medfield, Mass., Unitarian church 
will remain open during the month of 
July. Automobile parties desiring to at- 
tend a place of worship will find the 
true atmosphere and a cordial welcome 
in the Médfield church. 


Chapter has Two Days of Festivity 


The Federation of Religious Liberals 
Mass., held its third annual outing Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 23 and 24, at the 
Lillian Home of the Kingsley Association 
in Valencia. The affair was in charge of 
a general outing committee, T. D. Yenson, 
chairman. Special flag-raising exercises 
featured the Sunday morning service. A 
general chapter meeting of the League 
followed, with Robert S. Dawe in charge. 


Federation of Religious Liberals 


The Federation of Religious Liberals, 
with headquarters at Lincoln Center, Chi- 
cago, has individual members in thirty- 
three States, the District of Columbia, 
and three provinces of Canada. In addi- 
tion to liberal members the Federation 
included yarious independent churches, 
and the four following liberal denomina- 
tions,—Universalist, Unitarian, Liberal 
Hebrew, and the Society of Friends. Cur- 
tis W. Reese of Chicago is chairman 
of the executive committee. 


Peasant Premier Enriched 
Himself 


(Continued from page 628) 

to perform a share of physical labor for 
the common good. Stamboulisky had a 
law passed by the peasant National As- 
sembly more than two years ago, levying 
the young manhood and young woman- 
hood of the state to the industrial sery- 
ice of the state—road-building, farming, 
schoolhouse construction, village improve- 
ment, shoemaking, tailoring, and well-nigh 
every other form of labor within the grasp 
of the male or the female hand,—a splen- 
did idea, designed ostensibly to place the 
stamp of nobility upon labor, to make 
every citizen a participant in the work 
of making the state a better place to live 
in. And this system of labor conscrip- 
tion he proceeded to enforce ruthlessly. 
But the system worked ill. 

For several weeks past, rumors have 
been current, as far from Sofia as New 
York, that Stamboulisky was approaching 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R EK C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A girl with curable heart trouble— 

A boy with St. Vitus’ Dance— 

For these and many others, the doctors ask 
rest in the country during vacation, with good 
food and care. 

Insufficient means obliges us to refuse some 
who really need us. : 

Will not you help? 

PresDENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

CiLerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D.., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. pelbey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GEenerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. : 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; ~ 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON li, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


a crisis. Hence his vow to “level Sofia 
with the ground.” With his peasant 
police in firm—and by no means pleasant 
—control of the eapital, Stamboulisky de- 
cided to strengthen his position still more 
by investing it with the attributes of le- 
gality. For this purpose, on June 6 he 
summoned the King to the Stamboulisky 
summer place in the village of Spassovtsi 
—summoned 
head of the state, be it noted—and com- 
manded him to sign a decree appointing 
a representative of the peasant party dic- 
tator, the name of the peasant representa- 
tive being, of course, Alexander Stam- 
boulisky. 

With rare tact, the King begged for 
leave to consider the proposal for a day 
or two, and came back to Sofia. The next 
event in the tragi-comedy was the hold- 


the visible constitutional _ 


ing of a conference by representatives of 
all parties, including the Communists, to 
eonsider the situation. The decision of 
this conference was prompt action. The 
action was taken by the small army of 
7,000 men permitted to Bulgaria by the 
treaty of Neuilly, while her neighbor, 
Serbia, is a bristling camp. The army 
was small indeed, but it proved strong 
enough to perform a patriotic duty; for 
twenty-four hours after the coup d'état, 
at two o’clock on the morning of June 9, 
the entire Stamboulisky régime had been 
swept aside unanimously, and Alexander 
Tsankoff, professor of economics in the 
University of Sofia, was perfecting his 
cabinet, and Bulgaria was being ruled by 
a strictly civil and constitutional govern- 
ment. 8) ae 
Soria, June 11, 


| 
| 
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_ PLEASANTRIES — | 


“Does this film end happily?” 
happily.”—Judge. 


“How are you getting on at school, 
ec?” “Fine. We're learning words of 
ur cylinders now.”—Passing Show. 


Billy: “Kitty, what’s the difference be- 
tween a widow and a widower?” Kitty: 
“A widower has had more husbands.’— 
Life. 

Teacher: “How is the earth divided?” 
Johnny: “One-fourth land and_ three- 


fourths water, except the Missouri River, 
which is half and half.’—New York Sun. 


“Tt ends, 


To avoid a colorless existence, keep in 
the pink of condition; do things up brown, 
treat people white, be well read, and get 
out onto the golf green under the blue 
occasionally —Boston Transcript. 


Scene: A hotel in Buenos Ayres. Hotel 
Clerk (registering new guest): “For- 
eigner, sir?’ New Arrival (testily) : 
“Certainly not. 
press. 


Billy Sunday told an audience in Los 
Angeles that when he died he knew he 
was “going straight to heaven.” We don’t 
Suppose he needs to be reminded of that 
well-known Scriptural passage, “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of God.” 


Former Postmaster-General Hays is an 
advocate of the air mail. “Of course, it 
gets criticised,” he said, “and criticism is 
a good thing, but it can be run into the 
ground. The vaudeville producer mut- 
tered as he read the press notices of his 
program: ‘These critics are thorough, all 
right. They don’t leave a turn unstoned.’ ” 
—The Argonaut. 


The primary teacher had taken great 
pains to explain the distinction between 
Surnames and Christian names. When 
Jennie was asked to tell, in one statement, 
the surname and the Christian name of 
her father, she responded, after a little 
hesitation : “My father’s surname is John- 
son, and his Christian name is a Method- 
ist.’—Youth’s Companion. 


An American, gazing at the stupendous 
and lace-like masses of the cathedral of 
Toledo, Spain, said to his guide, “How long 
did it take to run up this affair?’ “Five 
hundred years, sefor,” the guide answered. 
The American gave a contemptuous laugh. 
“Five hundred years? Why, over in God’s 
own country we could build a structure 
like that and have it fall to pieces on our 
hands, all inside of two or three years.” 


I shot an arrow into the air; it fell in 
the distance,—I knew not where, till a 
neighbor said that it killed his calf, and 
I had to pay him six and a half ($6.50). 
I bought some poison to slay some rats, 
and a neighbor swore that it killed his 
cats; and, rather than argue across the 
fence, I paid him four dollars and fifty 
cents ($4.50). One night I set sailing a 
toy balloon, and hoped it would soar till 
it reached the moon; but the candle fell 
out on a farmer’s straw, and he said I 
must settle or go to law. And that is the 
way with the random shot; it never hits 
in the proper spot. And the joke you 
spring, that you think so smart, may 
leave a wound in some fellow’s heart.— 
Bmporia Gazette. 


English.”—London Hea- | 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


2 ; . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ” "seston 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Poe 

euse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

Bevan: Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 

ree. 

“Natural Brand’”’ 


WASHED FIGS 


OUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
CHICAGO 


29 & 31 East South Water St. 


a] ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 

ENGRAVING of Church, 

Wedding and Business Sta- 

tionery and Announcements. All 

work guaranteed of the Best Grade. 
Office and Typewriter Supplies. 


E. A. COMER & CO., 110 High Street, Boston ——= 


‘THE HOMESTEAD’ 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


‘‘The House that is Different’’ 


A country estate, with all our own farm 
products for the table, which is unexcelled. We 
eater to cultured people only. Hxtensive pine 
forests three minutes’ walk from the house. 
Altitude 900 feet. No hay fever. All modern 
conveniences. Prices reasonable. For booklet 
and further information inquire of W. S. FOX, 
85 Water St., Boston, or SYLVANUS POOR, 
Andover, Me. 


: UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 2 
patronage. They render excellent = 
2 
e 
c 
= 
= 


UNITARIAN VISITORS | 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE = 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, = 
BOSTON = 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 
g 
= 
= 
= 
g 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
PATO SIM SHIM eM IMIS TNS NTS Lins 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 

FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Second Church, Boston, will preach 
July 8. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. Choir 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. (Union service with First 
Church and Second Church in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D., Philadelphia, 11 a.m. Open daily 
9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET. CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of 
the Unity Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, will 
preach. The South Congregational Society and 
the Church of the Disciples unite with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. A 
brief Hymn Service, at 7 P.M., weather per- 
mitting, will be held from the front steps of 
the Church. Following this service there will 
be an Organ Recital in the Church. 


TAYLOR'S BI0-PSYCHOLOGY 


Biology and Psychology in synthesis. Reduced to a practical 
mind-liberating and life-empowering System, by REV. 
WILLIAM MARCUS TAYLOR, Pastor of All Souls’ Church of 
Chattanooga. Now available in Correspondence Course form, 
on easy terms, under the auspices of The Taylor School of Bio- 


Psychology. ¥or particulars, address = 


WILLIAM F. COLLINS, Dean 
614 James Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


Wittram B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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BY MEMBERS AND CONGREGATION 
TOTHE MEMORY OF THEIR SOLDIER BOYS 
WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR 

GOD AND COUNTRY 
IN THE GREAT WAR 
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She Memorial 
Sublime 


ea: 


J (a Deagan Inc. 


gan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


1B 

| IN MEMORIAM: ROM the dawn of history—down through the ages—no 

THE CHIMES IN THIS TOWER events stand forth in greater significance than the suffer- 
WERE ERECTED A.D.1922 


ings and tribulations of the early Christian Martyrs. Deeply 
engraved in the memory of man, their lives live after them. 


__ Great events of the present day record the sacrifices of 
many men and women who have consecrated their lives 
to the moral and spiritual structure of the world, through 
the development and extension of the Christian faith. 


Contributing to the greatness of their memory, and that 
their sacrifices may not have been in vain, many public 
spirited men and women, in fulfilling their debt of devo- 
tion, have been instrumental in placing in their churches 
a set of Deagan Tower Chimes, whose golden voices will 
live throughout the years to come, a fitting and enduring 
tribute of melody and swéet remembrance. 


Ways and means by which the installation of Deagan 
Tower Chimes may be effected will be furnished interested, 
responsible inquirers upon request. 


